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NEWS OF 


HE constructive statement of policy made in Parliament last 

week and broadcast by Lord Wavell in India has met with a 
promising reception, even in circles whose first reaction to any pro- 
posal from this country is always one of distrust. It had been stated 
again and again that the Cripps’ proposals still stood, promising, 
after the war, as soon as Indians had agreed among them- 
selves, Commonwealth status for India or even independence ; but 
no progress was made, and it was becoming more and more evident 
that the British Government must give a fresh lead. This at 
length it has done in no unmistakable manner, thanks to the patient 
spadework and hard thought of Lord Wavell in India and Mr. Amery 
in Britain. All that has been promised for the future remains un- 
altered—nothing greater remained to be offered. The new plan 
refers to the interim period. The Viceroy invites leaders of the 
principal parties to meet him at Simla, and to submit to him a 
list of names of persons from whom he will select future members 
of his Executive Council. The Administration for British India thus 
formed would consist exclusively of Indians, with the exception of 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. Even the Minister of 
External Affairs would be an Indian, and he would send accredited 
Indian representatives abroad. It is distinctly explained that these 
proposals are made without prejudice to future agreement about 
the constitution and status of India, but on the contrary that the 
practice of co-operation in the actual government of India should 
help the leaders to find a way out of their present differences, and 
pave the way for a lasting settlement. The offer is a bold expression 
of trust, and as such it has already made a deep impression in India, 
though Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah are acting with characteristic 
caution and reserve. India now has two clear offers before it, one 
for the present and one for the future. The importance of keeping 
the latter to the fore from the very start of the new experiment is 
stressed in an article on a later page. The leaders should be left with 
no excuse for not realising that if they are really intent on full self- 
government, it is theirs for the taking. 


Trying War Criminals 

Arrangements have now been announced for the trial of ordinary 
war criminals, whose victims have been British prisoners of war 
or other British nationals. Four or five military courts, each consist- 
ing of from five to seven military officers, are being set up in 
Germany and Italy. The Judge Advocate General will direct the 
Prosecutions, which are due to begin in a fortnight’s time, and the 
plea of having acted under the orders of a superior will not, 
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in itself, be treated as an adequate defence. Where the guards of 
notorious concentration camps such as Belsen are concerned, the 
military courts will include other Allied nationals. Against such 
criminals there must be abundance of first-hand testimony and irre- 
futable evidence, and the prime necessity is speedy trial and equally 
speedy punishment of the guilty. The trial of major war criminals, 
whose specific guilt may be more difficult to prove by ordinary 


process of law, is to be undertaken jointly by the Allies. Britain 
and the United States have already set up the nucleus of 
an Inter-Allied Prosecuting -Organisation, which it is hoped 


Soviet and French representatives will soon join. The Attorney- 
General is responsible for the British part in the task, and 
already he has created a War Crimes Executive to collect and 
sift evidence. Whilst it is surprising that this essential machinery 
is only now being framed, it is satisfactory that so thorough an organ- 
isation is to be responsible. There could be no greater parody of 
justice than a net which caught only the smaller fry. The massive 
scale of many of the war’s worst atrocities calls for such special 
machinery, which might well be made more effective by adoption 
of the American suggestion to establish Nazi agencies like the 
Gestapo and the S.S. as “ criminal organisations,” of which member- 
ship could be, in itself, treated as prima facie evidence of guilt. 
At the same time, justice should not be parodied by lack of facilities 
for defence, or by failure to insist that charges be fully proven. 
The fact that German lawyers may be employed for the defendants 
before military courts, and the report that an American tribunal 
at Wuppertal recently dismissed 62 cases because the charges were 
unsubstantiated, do not suggest that this danger is very great. 


Crisis in Belgium 

It was one of the happiest features of the Belgian constitutional 
monarchy in the past that it was able, like our own, to keep above 
party politics, and so represent national unity. It is a legacy of 
the bitter days of 1940, and yet another sign of the disruptive effects 
of prolonged German occupation, that King Leopold now finds his 
own position an issue of acute controversy between Right and Left. 
The King’s A.D.C., Viscount du Parc, has declared that “ there is 
no question of His Majesty’s abdicating,” and the Right-wing 
parliamentarians have passed a resolution assuring the King of their 
loyalty. On the other hand, the parliamentary Socialist Party, 
including the late Prime Minister, M. van Acker, and the late 
Foreign Minister, M. Spaak, have declared that “only the King’s 
abdication can avoid serious disturbances,” and the Liberal Party 
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holds the same view. If this division of opinion were to continue, 
it might threaten not only the future of the monarchy but the 
future of parliamentary institutions as well ; for, as French ex- 
perience shows, parliamentary democracy cannot work well once 
the form of the régime itself becomes a leading issue of party 
politics. Belgium’s politics have always operated on a subtle system 
of balance and compromise, necessitated partly by her internal social 
and linguistic divisions, and partly by her international position. 
The war has upset this balance, and a political crisis of this 
kind releases all the disruptive forces. The Walloon separatists 
are seizing their chance to demand independence, and the more 
extreme syndicalists have already begun strikes in the Charleroi 
collieries. M. van Acker resigned a week ago rather than remain 
responsible far order if the King decided, against his advice, to return. 
The seriousness of the crisis is that it has arisen before free national 
elections can be held, for it is doubtful whether elections now would 
escape disorders and violence. It can only be solved by a provisional 
compromise ‘afrangement in which the present Regent, Prince 
Charles, may play an important part ; and in which Belgium’s allies 
must preserve their present correct impartiality. 


Progress in Italy 


If the Belgian deadlock has just formed, the recent deadlock in 
Italy has, for the moment at least, been broken. It has been 
broken largely by the force of personality of Signor Parri, and the 
caution of Prince Umberto. The most solid element of Italian 
national resurgence has been the organised resistance movement of 
the north, wherein Signor Parri has won a high position of trust 
and esteem. By his skill in persuading six parties to support his 
administration as the only solution to the recent crisis, he has in- 
creased his stature as a political leader, and he is aiming at a 
broad-based coalition of the most progressive forces in the country, 
stable enough to govern until national elections to a constituent 
assembly can take place. It is clear that this third attempt to find 
a satisfactory provisional government for Italy is more hopeful than 
the attempts of either Marshal Badoglio or Signor Bonomi. It has 
its roots in the new Italy of anti-Fascist resistance, as well as in 
the pre-Fascist Italy of parliamentary Liberalism, for it comprises 
Signor Nenni, a Socialist, and Signor Parri, a resister as well as 
a Liberal of the old school like Signor Brosio. On the other hand, 
it has yet to steer its way between many reefs. There is the 
immediate problem of economic reconstruction and recovery, which 
can only be tackled by maintaining smooth relations with Great 
Britain and the United States, from which essential help and supplies 
must come. There is the increasingly urgent problem of reorganis- 
ing the working administration of the country after a gap of some 
twenty-three years of Fascist boss-rule ; a task peculiarly urgent 
and difficult in local government. There is, finally, the problem 
of political convalescence, towards which the first step must be 
the holding of free popular elections. The issue of the régime 
—whether Italy is to be again a constitutional monarchy or is to 
become a republic—is in the offing too; the Socialists, and many 
resistance groups, have already declared for a republic. Italy’s 
“ passage home” is still beset with many obstacles. 


Anglo-French Relations 


The speech of General de Gaulle before the Consultative Assembly 
last Tuesday did little to clarify either the Syrian-Lebanese dispute 
or the immediate prospect of more harmonious Anglo-French rela- 
tions. But it did reveal, by the reactions it provoked, a widespread 
criticism—especially amongst staunch resisters—of the French Pro- 
visional Government for its handling of foreign policy. The truth 
would seem to be that it had under-estimated the inflammable possi- 
bilities of France’s claims in the Near East, and by asserting 
these @ haute voix the General has incurred the charge of losing 
2 sense of proportion in foreign policy as a whole. His proposal, 
in reply to Mr. Churchill, that a Five-Power Conference (of the 
“ Big Five ”) shoud consider the affairs of the Near East as a whole, 
is considered more fully by a contributor in this issue. That such 
a conference could scarcely be confined to one part only of the Arab 
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world, and would logically involve discussion of France’s position in 
North Africa, is a prospect which General de Gaulle does not 
appear to have contemplated. He has repeated, yet again, 
his hope of “a solution which will preserve this Anglo-French 
friendship, which is the foundation of our policy and essential toe 
international harmony.” The Socialist Party carried in the Assembly 
the demand for an Anglo-French pact, to complete the triangle 
of Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet pacts. And last Monday was 
celebrated in France as the fifth anniversary of the famous broad- 
cast which General de Gaulle made from London. It is necessary in 
both Britain and France that there should be constant awareness that 
smooth co-operation is a common interest transcending errors of 
judgement ; and it is by skill in preventing such frictions, and speed 
in removing them when they occur, that the quality of statesmanship 
in both countries will be assessed by public opinion on both sides 
of the Channel. 


How the Japanese Were Beaten 


An illuminating account of the war that has been fought in 
Manipur and Burma, and that remains to be fought before the 
Japanese will be disposed of, was given by General Slim, commander 
of the Fourteenth Army, in a Press interview last Tuesday. The 
British soldiers have had to learn the ways of the seemingly less 
than human enemy against whom they have been pitted. They 
have taken their measure. General Slim compared the Japanese 
soldiers to man-sized ants, who follow their orders without deviation 
until they are killed. To defeat them it is necessary to exterminate 
them, for in the last extremity they dig in and fight till all are dead. 
Our men in Burma learnt all the jungle tricks in which the Japanese 
were expert, but in addition they had resources denied to the enemy. 
The campaign was pursued methodically over a vast area with a 
clearly defined goal—it was not, as might have appeared from meagre 
reports, a succession of “{ confused jungle mélées.” The troops were 
supplied, according to plan, from the air. The enemy was engaged 
in Manipur, according to plan, far from their bases, with a difficult 
line of communication behind them. Full advantage was taken of 
the Allies’ great superiority in the air, and also their superior equip- 
ment on the ground—though again and again they had to rely on 
the improvisations of their incomparable engineers. General Slim 
leaves us in no doubt that there is tough work ahead to finish off 
the Japanese. It will only be by pursuing the war against Japan 
with the same intensity as against the Germans that it can be ended 
in a relatively short time. 


Release from the Services 

Demobilisation of men and women ‘rom the Army, Navy and Air 
Force began last Monday, and from now on a steady stream of 
persons from the Services will pass into civilian life. It is the 
resolve of the authorities to adhere as closely as possible to the rules 
of discharge which were laid down by Mr. Bevin, governed mainly 
by age and length of service, and to limit the number of exceptions 
severely. It will be essential to release considerable numbers of 
miners and men skilled in the building trades, for coal and houses 
are necessary to existence; but even these men will be selected from 
among those qualified in their appropriate order. The experience of 
the last war has shown the heart-burnings that may be caused by any 
unfairness or even appearance of unfairness in the order of release 
among those condemned to continue their service. It is hoped that 
about 750,000 men and women will be released from the Army before 
the end of the year, and in the course of the next twelve months the 
strength of the R.A.F. and the W.A.A.F. will be reduced by about 
one-third. There will thus be a very considerable switch-over from 
military to civilian work, with a corresponding diminution of military 
production and expenditure, followed in due course by an increase 
of civilian production and consumption. But the change that is 
taking place is a very different thing from general demobilisation. 
Not only will the number retained in the Services still be greater 
than the number of those released, but there will also be a continuous 
intake of new recruits. We are still engaged in a major war which 
will require the services of millions of men and women, and behind 
them an army of civilians still engaged in war production. 
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ISSUES FOR ELECTORS 


AST week saw the winding up of the old Parliament, the 

King’s Prorogation Speech, and the full opening of the election 
campaigning in the constituencies ; and the people of this country 
and the world are left wondering at the transformation scene which 
has changed the aspect of British politics. For five years the late 
House of Commons, in spite of breezes that blew over it from time 
to time, was singularly harmonious compared with any of its prede- 
cessors, and its leaders lived happily together within the Govern- 
ment, This country has been formidable to the enemy and strong 
in the eyes of its friends by the united front it has maintained 
from the moment whén Mr. Churchill became Premier. But 
with the election upon us all that has gone. Differences that 


.were held in abeyance before are now thrown into the limelight 


and magnified. By common consent the parties have not only 
agreed, as was inevitable, to differ, but also to threw themselves 
into a trial of strength in which, according to electoral convention, 
the opponents will be sworn political enemies, though on this 
occasion they were till recently sworn friends, and no new event 
has happened except one they all desired, the fall of Germany. 

But sooner or later this outbreak of political war was bound to 
come. Whether it ought to have been postponed till after the 
ending of the war with Japan is another matter, which it has ceased 
to be very profitable to discuss. But with the ending of the late 
Parliament it was inevitable that the minority parties should seek 
the opportunity of strengthening their representation in the House 
of Commons ; and for that reason neither the Labour Party nor 
the Liberals can properly be reproached for fighting on party 
lines, though the Labour Party has put itself into quite a different 
position from the Liberals by refusing to go into any new coalition 
with the Conservatives—in other words, Mr. Churchill. In so 
deciding it is proclaimed that the disunity which is looming large 
during the election is to. be continued in the critical years that will 
follow. The Labour Party, therefore, is not merely fighting the 
Conservative Party ; it is fighting to produce a state of affairs in 
which there could be-no coalition with Mr. Churchill in it. That 
is why it is not altogether unreasonable to say that every vote 
given to Labour is a vote against Mr. Churchill. 

All the parties are labouring under an embarrassment bequeathed 
by the last Parliament—the embarrassment of past agreement. 


The late Government, with the House of Commons behind it, was’ 


not just content to get on from day to day with the affairs of the 
war, but, under powerful exhortation from the country, it found 
itself looking into the future, and committing itself to plans of 
social reconstruction. Thus the legislation of the post-war years 
was largely anticipated. It was not merely foreshadowed in vague 
terms ; in White Papers on social security, health, and a pro- 
gramme of employment, some of the measures that are bound to 
be among the most important in the new Parliament were outlined 
in considerable detail and agreed upon. Therefore, the contending 
parties—and there are considerably more than three of them—find 
themselves disconcertingly agreed upon a wide range of measures, 
and this in addition to the wide sphere of affairs which concern 
the war and relations with foreign countries. In general, there is 
agreement about the pursuance of the war against Japan to the 
end, about the treatment of Germany, about provision for security, 
and the pursuance of a policy of co-operation in the economic as 
well as the military sphere with the United Nations. There is 
agreement in essentials about the great White Paper policies. There 
is disagreement about coal and the degree in which policies of 
nationalisation should or should not be pursued. A great deal of play 
is being made about differences in regard to controls, though in 
reality there are many controls which the Conservatives would be 
forced to maintain, and many which Labour would willingly relax. 


In saying this there is no wish to minimise the differences which, 
as between the extreme Right and the extreme Left, are very real. 
But it is well that voters should make up their minds what they 
are about in this unusual election. In normal elections the issues 
which are put before the country are pretty clear. The leaders 
go to the electorate asking for a mandate for this or-that pro- 
gramme. But in this election the issue is confused by the fact 
that there are two classes of questions, each of great importance, 
but quite separable from the other, that are addressed to the people. 
The first issue is that of the conduct of the war -and of foreign 
affairs, which together still dominate:the horizon, and may affect 
our lives for a century to come. It is not enough to say that the 
parties are agreed upon this. In fact, the successful conduct of 
the war and negotiations with the leaders of the Great Powers is 
something that is so peculiarly associated in the public mind with 
the leadership of Mr. Churchill that a mandate asked for in this 
connection becomes a mandate for Mr, Churchill. This is a ques- 
tion which will be in the back of the minds of every elector in 
the country, and in many cases will determine the vote, yet it is 
not One in respect of which any party asks for a specific mandate. 
On the other hand, there are questions of a very different order in 
respect of which the Conservatives and the Labour Party are de- 
claring their programmes, and these have been made to centre 
particularly around the issue of nationalisation. If the Conserva- 
tives win, will their victory mean simply that the nation has given 
them a mandate to pursue that vigorous military and foreign policy 
in which Mr. Churchill excels, or will it also mean that it has given 


_them a mandate to pursue a domestic policy in which the mines 


and certain other monopolistic industries must not be brought 
under national control? The electoral appeal cannot fail to suffer 
confusion from the twofold nature of the mandate asked for—by 
the issue between Mr, Churchill’s and some other leadership on 
the one hand, and between Socialism, Liberalism, and Conserva- 
tism on the other. 

While the Labour Party had already tied its hands by rejecting 
in advance any future acceptance of Mr, Churchill’s leadership, the 
chairman of the Labour Party, Professor Harold Laski, has worsened 
the position of his party by the comment that he made about the 
invitation to Mr. Attlee to attend the “ Big Three ” conference at 
Berlin—a comment peculiarly unfortunate at a time when the 
more responsible leaders of all parties are making an effort to 
keep foreign affairs out of politics. It was very wise of Mr. 
Churchill to ask Mr. Attlee to accompany him to Berlin—not, as 
it is made clear, as a mere observer, but as a “ friend and counsellor ” 
—and it was very wise of Mr. Attlee to agree, It may well be that 
Mr. Churchill, lacking the company of Mr. Eden, will be all the 
more glad of the counsel and support of Mr. Attlee, At this junc- 
ture Professor Laski interjects an ominous comment—that the 
Labour Party cannot be committed to decisions reached at a Three 
Power conference, because the conference will be discussing matters 
“which have not been debated by the Labour Party Executive or 
at meetings of the Parliamentary Labour Party.” In these ill- 
timed words he gives publicity to the fact that any Labour Ad- 
ministration that may ever be formed will be reQuired to take, 
its orders from a body that has no responsibilities to the electorate 
—the Labour Party Executive. At this particular moment, when 
Socialists are seeking the votes of the country, the country is re- 
minded that Labour members are always under the orders of a 
body that has no constitutional position—the Party Executive, 
responsible only to the Labour Party Conference. 

The Liberal Party has never suffered under that handicap, which 
has been a drag on Labour since it first became a great political 
force. The Liberals, like the Conservatives, are entitled to assert 
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their capacity to stand for all classes and all interests in the country, 
and to be responsible to no-one but their constituents, Their posi- 
tion is also strengthened by the fact that the confusion of mandates 
which occurs as between the Conservatives and Labour does not 
in the same degree occur as between the Conservatives and 
Liberals, for the latter have not pledged themselves to keep out of a 
future coalition. To vote for the Liberals is not necessarily in- 
consistent witn a desire to have a Government still led by Mr. 
Churchill, For that reason it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
many voters, while strongly desiring the continued leadership 
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of Mr. Churchill, will vote Liberal because they believe in the 
Liberal policy of gocial reform, which includes the organisation 
of the mines as a public service, public ownership of industry in 
cases where it would be economic, and the whole Beveridge policy 
of employment. But with only 300 candidates the Liberals can 
hope only to secure a position of some strength as a minority in 
Parliament. In all the constituencies the confused battle is joined. 
But voters will have one advantage which they have never had 
before in a general election—all will have had the opportunity of 
hearing on the wireless the principal leaders of parties. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the matter of election speeches I am neither a giver nor a 

receiver. I have never made an election speech and the law of 
diminishing returns applies very rapidly to any pleasure I may find 
in listening to the political oratory of others. Hence I may be a 
bad judge of “form.” Nevertheless, I am a little surprised at the 
violence with which arrows have been let loose, not merely from the 
wings but from the centre of the. Labour host. I do not know the 
effect on public opinion of these angry volleys. I have an uneasy 
fear that the whole business is not adding to the credit of parlia- 
mentary government, and that the average elector agrees in his heart 
—and in his head—with Mr. Churchill’s desire to wait until the 
conclusion of the Japanese war before holding the election. 

* * * * 


At all events, the noisy exhibitions in the last days of the modern 
Long Parliament have made it clear that, once Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
posal had been rejected, the date of the election could hardly have 
been postponed until October. A quarrel over dates, however, does 
not seem to me to be enough to explain the intensity of denuncia- 
tion from one section of the Left. I have the feeling that the success 
of “resistance movements ” abroad has gone to the heads of a good 
many people in this country, and that such people, almost un- 
consciously, are behaving as theugh since 1940 they had themselves 
kept alive the torch of “non-co!laboration” somewhere under- 
ground in political territory occupied by a Coalition Government. 
Indeed, even Ministers who took part in the Coalition are now 
walking around, or rather talking around, like characters in search 
of a Quisling against whom they can stand out spotless and un- 
corrupted. . 

* * * + 

It may be that I have put myself out of court because I am 
writing these paragraphs partly out of the shameful motive of private 
profit: a motive of which it appears that every decent man should 
be ashamed because private profit has been shown to be irrecon- 
cilable with the public good. However, if I may be allowed to say 
so for gain, I think that the issues at this election are being dis- 
torted even more than usual by over-simplification. Confused 
thinkers are being congratulated more strongly than ever for their 
downright way of saying things. 

« 7 * 

“What I like about X is that he calls a spade a spade.” Maybe 
so, but what does he mean by it? Am I a pedant if I go for an 
answer to my dictionary and discover that a spade may be a tool 
for digging ; a tool for seal-engraving ; an attachment to increase 
the grip of a wheel or to check the recoil of a gun-carriage ; one of 
the four suits of ordinary playing cards (where it represents, not a 
stylised digging spade, but a cut and thrust sword); a eunuch ; wax 
in the corner of the eye. These are not all the accepted meanings 
of spade, and anyhow the first man in English to speak of “ calling 
a spade a spade” appears to have followed blindly a mistake made 
by Erasmus in Latinising a Greek proverb which talked of “ calling 
a trough (or a basin, bowl or boat) @ trough (or a basin, bowl or 


boat).” 
* * 


. * 

As I join the unending stream of passengers walking down the 
long stairway from Paddington (G.W.R.) to the Bakerloo tube I 
wonder at the L.P.T.B. and at the patience of the English. Some- 
time about last Christmas there was a fire at the top of the 





escalator. For two or three months both the up~ and down 
escalators were out of action. The down staircase is not yet 
working. I can hardly bring myself to believe that there are 
neither workmen nor spare parts for putting this moving stair into 
order. Thousands of travellers, including wounded soldiers, old 
people, invalids, women with heavy packages use this staircase and 
are given just that extra little fatigue which means so much on a 
journey. Furthermore the automatic ticket machines at the booking- 
office reappeared for a time but are now no longer functioning, 
Hence, after the arrival of a long distance train at the main station 
there are enormous queues at the two guichets. Once more, I cannot 
easily believe that it would be impossible to find a ticket clerk for 
a third guichet. 
* * * * 

Letters have appeared in the press about the unfairness of allowing 
scholars in the faculties of arts at the universities to come up in 
October for a full course, while other scholars, who have had only 
six months of university life before their absorption into the forces, 
will have to wait a year or two years before demobilisation. There 
are, of course, great practical difficulties in the way of any other 
plan, and, on the whole, questions of this kind are best settled by 
discussion between the accredited representatives of the universities 
and the civilian and military authorities. A Press or parliamentary 
campaign for the early demobilisation of amy one category of person 
must be unsatisfactory and may be dangerous. 

+ * * 

Nonetheless it can be said that the general treatment of students 
in the faculties of arts has been more than a little hard in comparison 
with the treatment of students of medicine or chemistry. We have 
not yet reached in England the stage of giving to the teachers or 
students of technical and non-political subjects higher scales of rations 
than those received by their colleagues in subjects liable to stimulate 
criticism of Divine Emperors and such like, but a good deal of our 
policy has been based upon the assumption that the humanities can 
well take second place in our educational and practical needs. If 
this assumption should gain ground, we shall ultimately get the 
government and administrative services deserved by a nation of 
efficient and functionally agile ants. 

. * 

It would be interesting to know how many million people have 

now ceased to listen to the news on the wireless. Without blaming 


* * 


-the B.B.C., who must take what news they can get, I incline to. 


think that the number of listeners would be greater if the news 
service were better. The B.B.C. must be aware that they are not 
putting out very much news of the war in the Far East; it is sur- 
prising that such facts as they can produce about this major waft 
should so often be tu@ked away after domestic affairs of very litte 
importance. The same thing is true of many daily newspapers. It 
seems almost fantastic to say so, but one does not get the impression 
from the headlines that naval, military and air operations are con- 
tinuing on the largest scale and that thousands upon thousands of 
young men are still risking their lives for us. From many conversa 
tions I am sure that in this matter the British people has a better 
sense of proportion than the London press. The ordinary man would 
like to know much more about what is happening, and would wel- 
come information of a kind which betrays no military secrets but 
gives details about the daily existence of these sailors, soldiers, and 
airmen of the Allied Nations. Nema PomPILivs. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the landings in Borneo the Allied deployment in the 
Pacific has been carried a step further. The operation took 
place against the customary background of widespread attacks. 
There were fresh visits to the Kuriles and bombardments of Truk, 
the former Japanese naval base in the Carolines, while the fierce 
campaigns in the Solomons, New Guinea, the Philippines and 
Okinawa were being pressed on with vigour and skill. The Japanese 
have not the strength, particularly the air strength, to be on. the 
alert everywhere ; and in Borneo they appear to have conformed to 
the prevailing pattern of the Far Eastern war and contented them- 
selves with attrition tactics. 

The real meaning of this formula has been shown in the Okinawa 
campaign. The Americans landed there, after carrying out nearly 
80 amphibious operations, og April 1st. At the present moment they 
seem to be turning the last page of the bloodiest chapter of the 
Pacific fighting. The Tenth Army and all the forces in the Ryukyus 
are under the command of Admiral Nimitz and the conduct of the 
campaign has roused .much severe criticism in the United States. 
It scarcely appears to be justified by the facts. It must have been 
obvious that the fighting, always desperate against the Japanese, 
would become more terrible as the Allies approached the area of 
Japan itself ; and at Okinawa they are only 325 miles distant. More- 
over, this island, so near the home bases, is not far short of 500 
square miles in area and must provide a very useful base for attacks 
over a considerable range of objectives, including Japan proper. It 
is, of course, reasonable to suppose that a time will come when the 
operations will require co-ordinating control on the spot. But up to 
the present Admiral Nimitz has always operated under the co-ordina- 
tion of Washington; and it is probable that he and General MacArthur 
will continue to exercise their independent commands for some time. 

Formalists will insist. that the operations should be controlled by 
ene commander on the spot ; but the range of the operations is such 
that, in any case, the commanders will before long exercise direction 
over larger and more widely scattered forces than ever before in the 
history of war. Okinawa will stand out only for a short time for the 
bitterness of the fighting. In the foreground now lie vistas of 
operations in Japan proper, or against the great armies in China, which 
will see this desperation perhaps developed to even greater lengths. 
New means of coping with such resistance have been invented ; and 
the flame-throwing tank is doing something already to reduce the 
ratio of casualties and the length of the campaigns. It is, however, 
important to note the emergence of this problem ; for it must, as 
far as one can see, condition the later stages of war in the Far East. 


In Borneo the resistance has so far been slighter merely because 
the Japanese have retired to positions inland, When they were 
developing their campaign to overrun the Netherlands East Indies 
they contented themselves with occupying only the outer rim of such 
islands. But there were at that time no considerable forces on them. 
The garrisons were limited to the occupation of strong tactical 
positions and the main Japanese problem was easy. Now they have 
taken root, inter-married and made themselves to a great extent 
self-supporting. The Allied problem may, therefore, be more diffi- 
cult. But in one respect the difficulty has been very considerably 
eased. The Allies long ago took the measure of the Japanese. They 
confronted, in Guadalcanal, the sort of fighting they are now facing ; 
and they have had to adapt themselves to it. They have learned to 
fight with material, wherever they can, rather than with men ; and 
the framework of the Pacific fighting has been built from an astonish- 
ing versatility and ingenuity of resource. 

General MacArthur said that the Australian landing was a “ fault- 
less operation,” and it has certainly gone with a swing. The men 
are veterans of Tobruk and Alamein, and there are no finer troops 
in the world. Already the Labuan airfield is in use; and this 
operation which was for a short time an end is now, like its pre- 
decessors, merely a means to further ends. It benefited itself from 
the Tarakan landings, and both of them afford cover for operations 


further afield. With it taken as complete, the Allies now hold 2 
string of bases stretching 1,500. miles from Okinawa. This long 
series of positions, moreover, has depth as well as length ; and it is 
but a momentary arrest in the onward march. But we can recognis¢ 
what it means as it stands. From Borneo the Allies can give long- 
range fighter cover as far as Saigon and Singapore. Their bombers 
can fly almost up to the limits of the aircraft in Burma. The longest- 
range aircraft can now threaten almost all the enemy-held territory. 
They can bomb Manchuria, Japan and, down the string of bases, 
most of the territory still held in China. 

The Borneo base is of exceptional importance in this respect. It 
can cover operations up to Sumatra and Singapore, and the Nether- 
lands Indies are all within medium or long range. The importance 
of this extension is not so immediately confined to landings on other 
territory. The command of the sea, which has invested the Allied 
troops with a new mobility, certainly draws new strength from it, 
and, indeed, without such assistance could not be complete. But 
the bases in North-Western Borneo also give positions from which 
effective reconnaissance can be maintained continuously and from 
which the Japanese communications with all the southern part of her 
co-prosperity sphere can be severed. They have been threatened and 
made most precarious from Okinawa ; but determined seamen will 
brave such threats when necessary, and in Borneo fhe Allies have 
applied the scissors further south. Most of all, however, this fresh 
base serves notice on the Japanese in this area that their time ia 
about to come. 

Nothing can write off these great advantages ; and, if impatience 
makes us restive in awaiting the next step, we can rest assured that 
no time will be lost. But on the other side of the picture we have 
to note that in driving the Japanese from some of their bases, and 
taking advantage of their inability to be strong everywhere, we have 
compelled them to concentrate. President Truman pointed out this 
fact, and it deserves to be carefully weighed. If there is a chance 
of ordered surrender, it will depend upon successful operations 
against the main Japanese armies and probably against Japan itself. 
We can sez our way to clearing the conquests on the periphery, 
though it may cccupy a long time and cause heavy casualties. But, 
while we have created the conditions for this clearing up of outlying 
garrisons, we have as a consequence compelled the enemy to con- 
centrate in the vital areas. - 

The Japanese fleets we may disregard. We have now, or shall 
have very shortly, 2n overwhelming number of warships of all the 
various types needed for the invasion of China and Japan. We 
cannot expect the situation to be as easy so far as shipping is con- 
cerned ; and in both cases the air arrn is of overwhelming importance. 
We have seen the desperate attacks by Japanese airmen, and we 
have been compelled to note that the casualties they have inflicted 
are far from negligible. Moreover, if shipping is as necessary as I 
suggest, these all-out attacks have a fresh importance ; for it is evident 
that the Allies must concentrate extraordinary amounts of material 
in the Far East if they hope to keep down the casualties. Ip the 
European campaign the Americans transported 68 millions of tons 
across the Atlantic, and the Germans could never deploy as many 
men in the West as the Japanese may in the East. Shipping is 
essential, and without cover it cannot operate effectively. 

It is for these reasons that the position in the air has a cardinal 
bearing on the campaign. If we examine the figures we may tend to 
think that the air arm of Japan is being “shot out” as was the 
Luftwaffe. The results of such an achievement would be vital ; 
but we have to remember the new air tactics adopted against Okinawa: 
The Japanese pilots are now only of poor quality, but their dircraft 
are being closely adapted to the desperate tactics which arg recog- 
nised as now required. Add to this the fact that our very guccesses 
must compel the enemy to concentrate most of his aircraft in the 
home area, and we have some reason to view even the official figures 
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with caution. It is estimated that the Japanese have some 4,000 
combat planes, and that is an impressive figure. Nevertheless, it 
has been stated on good authority that their losses in April exceeded 
the replacement rate by 13 per cent. 

Moreover, the current airplane production of Japan is estimated 
at between 1,250 and 1,500 per month, whereas the production figure 
of the United States is over 6,000 per month. When the disparity 
is as great as that a considerable amount of dispersion can still be 
indulged in without preventing the Allies being very much stronger 
at the vital point. This is to ignore the fact that the Royal Air 
Force are adding their strength to that of the United States. In 
Burma their squadrons have now taken over completely from the 
United States command, which until recently supplied about half 
of the aircraft operating in that theatre. The damage that can be 
done to industrial installations has been seen in Germany. It will 
be much worse in Japan; and, even if we have to depend upon 
Allied aircraft for the security of every operation now impending, 
nothing can prevent Japan being reduced to a desolation 
beyond imagination. It is upon that process developing Pari 
passu with the deployment of the ground resources the Allies 
depend for victory. 


A NEW DEAL FOR INDIA 


By “ Z ” 


T will bring satisfaction to all friends of India that before the 
dissolutiom Government should have seen their way to reaffirm 
their policy in regard to the future government of India and to 
announce plans by which the transition may be facilitated to full 
self-government. It is matter for satisfaction a‘so that .in this they 
have the whole-hearted support of the Opposition. The people of 
India have the assurance that what is presented to them is not a 
scheme the fate of which depends on the fortunes of a. general 
election, but one on which all parties are agreed. The average citizen 
of this country, whatever may be his party affiliation, desires to see 
not merely the ending of the Indian deadlock, but the fulfilment of 
the legitimate desire of the Indian people that their nation should 
have the same freedom as any of the other nations of the world. An 
unprejudiced study of the White Paper, of the speeches of Mr. Amery 
and the Earl of Scarbrough in presenting it, and of the speeches of 
those who followed them in both Houses, should convince anyone 
that it is the sincere purpose of Government and of Parliament to 
do everything possible to contribute to the fulfilment of this desire. 
For what has been achieved and for the hopes of future achievement 
the public both in this land and in India are aware how much they 
owe to the wisdom, understanding and sympathy of Lord Wavell. 
People are asking two main questions regarding the proposals 
which the White Paper contains. The first is: What are the merits 
of the proposals themselves? The second is: What are the prospects 
of their being accepted by the leaders of the political parties in 
India? We may look at the second question first. A tradition of 
political controversy has grown up in India in accordance with which 
it is almost inevitable that the first reaction of politicians to any 
proposal that is not “framed by themselves and hammered on their 
anvil ” should be unfavourable. Quite a long time before the White 
Paper*was published there began te appear hostile criticisms of what 
were rumoured to be its contents. Since its publication there has 
been criticism both of the whole conception of the scheme and of 
its details. But there has been a remarkable amount of appreciation, 
and the attitude of the leaders of the larger parties has been on the 
whole encouraging. The Hindu Mahasabha has offered radical 
criticisms, particularly of the provision that in the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil, as it is proposed immediately to re-constitute it, there should 
be equal proportions of Caste Hindus and Muslims. But on the 
whole the omens are good. There is evidence that there is a general 
desire for a settlement of the constitutional question, and there seems 
to be little disposition summarily to reject the scheme. 
What are the merits of the proposals themselves? This is a large 
question to which even one who has known India long and with 
some degree of intimacy will not venture to give more than a tenta- 
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tive and partial answer. It is very important to observe thim the 
Whit: Paper has in view a final seulement, and the opening para- 
graphs are concerned with this. “ The offer of March, 1942, stands 
in its entirety, without change or qualification,” but the working 
out of a new constitutional settlement is a task for Indians themselves. 
In this “His Majesty’s Government are at all times most anxious 
to assist the Indians,” but they cannot impose self-governing institu- 
tions upon an unwilling India. With this every thinking man must 
agree, but one might wish that Government had gone a step further ; 
that they had emphasised the urgency of the need for a final settle- 
ment ; that they had declared their own purpose to bring together 
within a certain fixed period of time representatives of the various 
parties for the work of framing a constitution; and that they had 
declared their determination to do everything in their power to 
secure that these representatives, once convened, should not separate 
until they had finished their work. 

There are at least two strong reasons for this suggestion. Firstly, 
there is a real danger that in public discussion of the White Paper 
as well as in the official Conference the proposed transitional arrange- 
ment may be given a prominence and importance far greater than 
the statements regarding a final settlement. That this is a real 
danger will be recognised by everyone who recalls the fate of the 
Cripps Scheme. It broke down because the transitional proposals 
did not provide for all that might be looked for in a final settlement. 
Congress insisted on having independence at once. They may do 
so again, but one earnestly hopes they will not. Nevertheless the risk 
is there, and one wishes that the political leaders could have been 
faced immediately with their two-fold task, and made to see the two 
parts of it in proper perspective. A second reason is that if the 
transitional scheme be accepted and brought into operation, with or 
without modifications, the whole nationalistic movement may within 
a short time start over again. For it is a curious fact that every 
advance towards self-government has led not to greater but to less 
contentment. * It must be made clear to every eye that any transi- 
tional arrangement is actually in process of passing. The only way 
in which it can be demonstrated to India that the transitional scheme 
is not a substitute for, but a preparation for, full self-government is 
that the work of planning a constitution for a free India should begin 
immediately the temporary structure has been set up. 

With these reservations it may be admitted that the transitional 
proposals are generously and wisely conceived. They do not provide 
for full self-government, but they do provide for a government which 
will be in a very real sense representative. They will give to India a 
position of weight and authority among the nations of the world. They 
do not involve any pre-judgment of the many and difficult questions 
which will have to be settled before a permanent constitution can. be 
adopted. They provide for the preservation of the unity of India, 
and it will be great gain if the advocates of Pakistan find in them a 
way to the realisation of their ideals without the breach of unity to 
which they desired to resort. The fact that they will bring together, 
in co-operative thinking and working, parties which have not willingly 
worked together in the past may mean much for the development 
of the co-operative spirit in the days to come. If in this spirit they 
are accepted and worked they will do much to facilitate the attain- 
ment of the final goal. 

Great difficulties will have to be faced in the coming weeks, 
and no one who knows anything of Indian political life will regard 
them lightly. It will mean much if Congress and the Muslim 
League can compose their differences. But there are other large 
parties and powerful minorities which will have to be won. There 
are also great bodies of people. which have not reached the stage 
of full political consciousness, and which are largely unorganised 
and inarticulate, whose interests nevertheless demand consideration. 
The Viceroy has invited to the forthcoming Conference one leader 
of the Depressed Classes. Upon him will devolve a very heavy 
responsibility ; for any scheme of reforms, whether transitional or 
permanent. will lose much. of its value if justice is not done to this 
great congeries of oppressed communities, the total membership 
of which is said to be sixty millions—two-thirds that of the Muslim 
community.- There are, also great agricultural communities which 
are not politically minded, but which will be profoundly affected 
by any political change. It will -be ‘no easy task to hold together 
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and to guide a conference which will have the duty of providing 
for so many and such varied interests. Lord Wavell has given a 
magnificent tead, and the hearts of multitudes both at home and 
in India will go out to him in the heavy tasks that still lie before 
him. Above all, they will be with him in his desire to create that 
spirit of goodwill which is essential for any happy solution. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


By NEVILL BARBOUR 

HE five Power conference requested by General de Gaulle, 
representing Great Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., France 
and China, was to be one that would consider the affairs of the Near 
East as a wnole. The context of his remarks in his Press conference 
on June 2 and the specific mention of Iraq, Egypt and Palestine, 
indicated that in using the phrase Near East he was not referring to 
such countries as Turkey, Persia or Abyssinia, but exclusively to the 
States and peoples which compose what we have become accustomed 

to describe as the Eastern Arab world. 

The suggestion was interesting. The formation of an Arab League 
which includes some 30 million people is a development which 
undoubtedly calls for a readjustment of our ideas. The establish- 
ment of general lines of approach, agreed between the great Powers 
on the one hand and the Arabic-speaking peoples on the other, 
would conduce more than anything else to the peaceful development 
of this vast and potentially populous and rich area of the world’s 
surface. It is therefore certainly worth while considering what 
problems would have to be faced if such a conference were to 
assemble. 

Let us consider first what the objectives of the Arab peoples, or, 
as they like to be called, the Arab Nation, are. They can be defined 
as the creation, through the unifying influence of the Arab language 
and culture, of a commonwealth of Arab states. The ultimate aim 
may in fact be said to be the revival of the Arab Califate—in a form 
adapted to modern times and, probably, without a Calif. While this 
commonwealth would be predominantly Muslim in inspiration, an 
essential element of the project is the elimination, under the influence 
of a common Arab patriotism, of the sectional, racial and religious 
differences which have for so long been a source of internal and 
external difficulties. This policy has already achieved an outstand- 
ing success in winning the whole-hearted adherence of the Christian 
Lebanon to the Arab League. 

What are the conditions necessary to ensure that the development 
of this commoawealth should take place in harmony with that of 
the great Powers and particularly of those whose interests are 
primarily affected? The need which gave rise to the proposal was 
the settlement of the Syro-Lebanese question. Closely connected 
with this is the provision of some method, alternative to that stipu- 
lated in the Anglo-Iraqi and Anglo-Egyptian treaties, for maintaining 
in the Middle East the bases necessary for securing world order 
until such time as the task can be entrusted to the local authorities. 
Equally urgent is the stabilisation of the Jewish position in Palestine. 
The question of the future status of the Sudan is a matter which 
cannot be overlooked. Important, too, is the avoidance of conflict- 
ing policies towards the Arab world on the part of the great Powers 
on account of rivalry for oil; this is, however, in the first place a 
matter for agreement amongst the great Powers themselves and need 
not be discussed here. Less urgent problems are the ultimate 
frontier between Turkey and the Arab world, notably in the matter 
of the province of Alexandretta, and the future of the lesser Arab 
principalities and sheikhdoms. These matters, however, had 
probably better be left for consideration later. 

Let us then briefly consider what measures a five Power confer- 
ence might recommend on the major issues, taking into account the 
declared principles of the United Nations. The Syro-Lebanese 
trouble was certainly due primarily to the fact that the leaders of the 
Levant States did not believe that the French Government ever 
intended to grant them independence in any real sense of the word. 
The ensuing dispute concerning the grant of strategic bases 
destroyed any hope of agreement being reached on cultural and 
economic matters. In the corresponding case of the Anglo-Iraqi 
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and Anglo-Egyptian treaties, it was simply the greater confidence 
felt by Arabs in British sincerity in this respect that gave the treaties 
the solidity which enabled them to stand the test of war. This con- 
fidence moreover is the real guarantee that Anglo-Arab relations 
will not some day be as overcast as Franco-Arab relations to-day. 
With these considerations in mind, the five Powers, after reaffirm- 
ing the achievement of independence as the goal of mandated States, 
might well suggest the internationalisation of foreign military bases 
in the Arab world. Suppose that it has been decided that, in order 
to ensure the maintenance of security, X air and Y naval bases with 
a force of Z troops will be required in any particular world zone. 
Such forces would presumably be international in composition and 
include contingents from the local States ; their employment would 
be dependent upon a decision of the Security Council. In the 
Eastern Arab world, where British interests are far more deeply 
involved than those of any other country, the bulk of the forces and 
the commander-in-chief would be British, possibly with seconds-in- 
command from other Powers according to their regional interests. 
Within such a framework it might be possible, when passions have 
cooled, to negotiate a suitable settlement of any cultural and 
economic questions which remain over from the time of the French 
Mandatory régime in the Levant States. 

What of the Jewish settlement in the Near East? It is reasonably 
certain that a Jewish National Home in Palestine could be fitted into 
the framework of an Arab commonwealth provided that its leaders 
showed the same willingness to co-operate with the Arab world that 
the Maronite leaders have done in the Lebanon. It is too often 
forgotten that in the minds of such men as Sir Mark Sykes and 
Colonel Lawrence the consideration which the Arabs were to receive 
in return for the establishment of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine was assistance on the part of world Jewry in support of 
Arab aspirations in general. Now that Arab independence has been 
largely secured and an Arab League formed in the face of bitter 
Zionist-Jewish hostility, the bargaining value of Jewish support has 
been reduced to very little; on the other hand Arabs might well 
grant generous terms to the existing Jewish community in Palestine 
as part of a general international settlement dealing with the Arab 
world as a whole. A Jewish State, on the other hand, differentiated 
from the environment by language, religion and political orientation, 
would be quite incompatible with the Arab idea and could only be 
set up by the prolonged use of force. Seeing that the establishment 
of such a State, if not actually debarred by the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration, was certainly not promised or even implicit in it, and 
most certainly was not envisaged regardless of the general political 
conditions of the Near East, the five Power conference could hardly 
do other than approve the formation of a Palestinian State on the 
general lines suggested in the White Paper of 1939. They would no 
doubt add a stipulation that regulations discriminating against Jewish 
settlement and immigration should be withdrawn as soon as the 
discriminatory stipulations of the Mandate in favour of Jewish settle- 
ment and immigration had themselves been abolished. 

The question of the Sudan is less pressing and of more local 
interest. A five Power conference could not be expected to do more 
than make some recommendations as to the general lines of a future 
settlement. It might, for example, approve the steady development 
of Sudanese self-government and suggest that an eventual Sudanese 
parliament should, at an appropriate moment, be free to determine 
the future international status of the country, and to vote, if it so 
wished, for assimilation or federation with Egypt or for participation 
in the Arab League as an independent unit. In either case the 
settlement would no doubt be accompanied by the drawing up of 
special cultural and economic agreements with Great Britain, Egypt 
and possibly Abyssinia. The ventilation of the subject at this level, 
even if it resulted only in some such rather nebulous recommenda- 
tions, might assist in obviating future difficulties arising from 
unilateral action on the part of one or more of the Powers concerned. 


If it be granted that some such recommendations as these would 
mark the most successful issue that could be anticipated of a five 
Power conference on the Arab world, is there in fact the least 
prospect that such agreement would be reached? It would certainly 
require much preliminary work and months of negotiation.. As a 
long term plan, then, there may be much to be said for the sugges- 
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tion. But for the immediate settlement of the Syro-Lebanese 
question its value is problematic ; indeed it may be suggested that 
General de Gaulle, in putting the idea forward, intended politely to 
reject the conference proposed by Mr. Churchill rather than to put 
forward a practical alternative. The time for such a conference 
may come, but hardly while statesmen are so fully occupied with 
questions of greater urgency or indeed until the outlines of the 
general security organisation are very much clearer. 

There remains, moreover, one other issue which cannot be passed 
over. The links of history, language, religion and culture which bind 
the Eastern Arab world to North Africa are so close that the 
problems of the two regions cannot long be kept separate. Nothing 
is more certain than that the Arab League once formally established 
in the East will be compelled by popular feeling to take up the 
cause of the Western Arabs, who form another group of 16,000,000 
people. Any comprehensive settlement for the Arab world should 
therefore lay cown some guidance on the future affairs of those 
regions also. Here the least that would be likely to satisfy Arab 
feeling would be an undertaking on the part of the French Govern- 
ment to make self-government within a stated period the objective 
of their policy in the protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, and in 
the meanwhile to push on vigorously with educational and social 
reforms. (It would no doubt be expected that Spanish policy in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco and Allied policy in Libya would follow 
the same general lines.) Having achieved self-government, Tunisia 
and Morocco would no doubt wish to enter the Arab League ; in 
this case, security bases under French command might be set up 
gnalogous to those in the Eastern Arab world. Some such under- 
taking on the part of the French Government, followed by evidence 
of a determination to implement it, would be the surest method of 
restoring French prestige in the Arab world, and winning back Arab 
friendship and respect. It is, however, hardly to be expected that 
the existing French Government, with its extreme conservatism in 
matters affecting the French Empire and its natural but excessive 
sensitiveness in the international field, would admit the subject to dis- 
cussion. The very suggestion of treating the Arab world as a 
whole might indeed result in converting General de Gaulle from 
being the chief supporter of the project for a five Power con- 
ference into its most active opponent. Yet the question will have to 
be faced one day, probably sooner rather than later, and its settle- 
ment on lines internationally agreed would be one of the happiest 
possible auguries for future world organisation, and set an example 
whose influence might be of great value in other regions of the world. 


FINDING A HOUSE 


By EVELYN SIMPSON 

UST before Christmas I received a letter from John, with whom 

I had lost touch for some time. “I hope,” he wrote, “ that 
you will be pleased to hear that we are to be colleagues. . . . May 
I look to, you for help in finding us somewhere to live when we 
arrive? Is there any chance, do you think, of getting a cottage 
with a piece of ground within a reasonable train or *bus journey of 
Y.? We have both become enthusiastic diggers for victory in the 
last year or two, and we should hate, now, to be without a fair-sized 
garden. Rents might be lower outside the city, too—an important 
consideration for me, for I’ve had the usual mixed luck since we 
came down from the university, and my “capital” amounts to a 
hundred and fifty savings certificates. But I think there is enough 
in the current account to move us from top to bottom of the country, 
so, if there is no suitable house to rent, we might be able to borrow 
money to buy one from a building society—they are all advertising 
“ample funds,” “ advances up to 90 per cent.” and what not. Will 
you have a preliminary look round, and I will come down later and 
fix things up? ” 

This was the introduction to some of the most depressing weeks 
I have ever spent. The results of the preliminary look round were 
as follows: 

(1) There were no houses, cottages or bungalows to let within a 
radius of sixty miles. If one fell vacant, it was either requisitioned 
immediately by the local authority or the owner sold it because he 
was unable to raise the rent under the Rent Restriction Act. (Last 
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summer, a solitary five-roomed bungalow was advertised to let tor 
thirt; shillings a week, plus rates. There were over five hundred 
applications in the first day.) 

(2) Tentative enquiries at the offices of the building societies 
revealed that the “ninety per cent. advances” were for “ exceptional 
cases only.” 

Q. What are these cases? 

A. Well, your friend would have to deposit security—say, a life 
insurance policy with a good surrender value. 

Q. But he has had to insure his life under a Superannuation 
Scheme which doesn’t allow him to deposit the policy. Would a 
signed statement from the employing body that such a policy exists 
be accepted? 

A. Tm afraid not. 

Q. Well, then, what will you lend? Perhaps my friend could get 
a bank loan, or a second mortgage, to make up the difference. 

A. Up to 80 per cent. of the value. 

Q. The value—or the price? 

A. The value, of course. We can’t accept the present inflated 
prices. The Government doesn’t, in its scale for compensation for 
war damage. 

Q. Then on what do you base the value? 

- A. On that of 1939 plus 25 per cent. (One society said 333.) 

So much for all that. The next step was taken by John at his 
own bank. Could he borrow some money to buy a house? Cer- 
tainly: come in and talk it over... Now, what was his security? 
Only his “frozen” insurance policy. Dear me. But perhaps he 
could find a friend who would act as a guarantor for any part of 
the loan?. .. He would try. But all those who would have be- 
friended him were like himself—the rather surprised possessors of 
2 hundred or so savings certificates and some red figures in their 
pass-books ; while those who were more affluent veered rapidly 
away from the subject of bank-loans before John could stammer 
his way round to hint of his difficulty... Then perhaps his em- 
ploying body would help him in this direction?. . Alas, the 
employing body wished him very well indeed, but they could not 
embark upon a system of guarantees for their staff. .. Then the 
bank was afraid. . . 

Well, said John, we’ve got to live somewhere. Let’s try to find 
a house first, and then the money to pay for it. What about the 
agents? The first three houses to which the agents sent us were 
these: 

A. “Georgian type residence,” just outside a nearby village (it 
would have meant a daily journey of bus-train-bus), with an “ acre 
of grounds planted with fine fruit trees. Lovely views.” The 
Georgian part of the residence was a huge portico obviously bought 
when a stately home was broken up, and then slapped on to a bit 
of hideous Victorian jerry-building. . The “lovely views” were 
from an attic across two gasometers to a sliver of muddy estuary 
spiked by a pier pavilion. The grounds were a tangle of brambles 
and elder-bushes, with two damson trees cowering in a corner. 
There was no gas, no electricity, but a cess-pit in the “ grounds.” 
The owner said that a whole new roof was needed ; that the walls 


would have to be repointed ; and that an old creeper-root swelled 


up if it rained heavily, and the whole drainage system was upset. 


Was this work in hand, we asked? Oh, no: the buyer must see to . 


all that. Price, £2,250. 

B. “ Picturesque thatched cottage” in a remote hamlet. One bed- 
room, one sitting-room, one bus a week and no amenities. Price 
£1,500. 

C. A semi-detached villa on a housing estate, so shoddily built 
that we could hear the neighbour’s clock ticking on the wall. _ The 
house was built for £500 in 1935, we discovered, and had not been 
re-painted or de-decorated since. Price £1,750. 

And so on and so on, until at last we came on something that 
just might do. Far too expensive, of course, but a kindly lawyer, 
taking pity on our anguish, said he might be able to arrange 4 
second mortgage when he knew what the building society would 
advance. The building society gave us a form to fill in: they would 
send their valuer for a survey as seon as he was free.. How long 
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would all this take? About a week. . . The agent howled with 
laughter. “I can give you just half an hour,” he said. “Take it 
or leave it. Five other people have gone to see it this afternoon, 
and one of them is sure to make an immediate firm offer. This 
one was sold, before I had drawn up the specification, over the 
telephone, and I had the deposit cheque within fifteen minutes. . . 
This one has changed hands three times in the last four months, 
and made seven times its original price in the last deal... I’m 
sorry, but there it is: there’s so much money about that people 
down here will pay any money for any type of property... No, 
there’s nothing to be done about it. Good afternoon.” 

As John says, where is the money coming from which enables all 
these people to write cheques for thousands of pounds for houses 
whose real value is a few hundred? What about inflation, and the 
control of prices? Above all, how—if you are in a reserved occu- 
pation which pays you, at the age of thirty-seven, £370 a year minus 
income-tax, minus superannuation contributions, minus health and 
unemployment insurance, minus professional subscriptions and un- 
avoidable expenses—can you save enough before you die of exposure 
to buy even a RABBIT HUTCH? 


TALKING TO THE WORLD 


By A. L. KENNEDY 


BEGINNING is being made with the cutting down of Govern- 

ment Offices, especially those which were created or greatly 
expanded during the war. Of these the European Service of the 
B.B.C. is one—created, as Mr. Brendan Bracken pointed out in the 
House of Commons, not by the B.B.C., but by the Government. 
I was its Diplomatic Correspondent from 1942 until last Easter, 
and I should like to advance reasons why this particular war-time 
creation ‘should not be liquidated, but should be allowed to survive 
as an essential semi-official branch of the Foreign Office. The dis- 
appearance of the Ministry of Information need not and should 
not involve the dissolution, or even the drastic diminution, of the 
European Service. 

It is, of course, true that its immediate purpose has been accom- 
plished—and the many tributes received from cbroad in Bush House 
seem to show that it did its job pretty well. Its bulletins.of news 
and comment may not have achieved as much as was hoped in under- 
mining the spirit of the enemy; but there is ample evidence that 
they nourished and sustained the courage of the occupied peoples. 
Through the close network of lies which was thrown over them by 
the Goebbels-controlled microphones, listeners knew that two, three, 
four times every day the truth would penetrate direct to them from 
London. Some of them afterwards called the voice of the B.B.C. 
their “lifeline” ; certainly thousands risked imprisonment, torture, 
even death, to hear, to record, and to disseminate the news and the 
views of the men who spoke to them from under the massive blocks 
of Bush House. Many of those listeners have since very earnestly 
impressed on us that they hope London’s voice will still be heard 
by them, speaking their own tongue, so that, without understanding 
English, they can get the authentic English view ; and it appears to 
me, as I believe it does to thousands of them, that the service which 
foreign broadcasts can still render is world-wide and indispensable. 

These are the days of democratic diplomacy. It is a common- 
place that foreign policy depends nowadays far more than formerly 
on popular support. It is not enough for our Government to speak 
to foreign governments ; it must speak also to the general public of 
other countries. Broadcasting is the obvious mouthpiece of demo- 
cratic diplomacy. The average foreigner, especially in the more 
distant parts of Europe or Asia, could much more easily keep in 
touch with the trend of British opinion through wireless than through 
any other medium. 

But relatively few can do it if they have to rely on the programmes 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s headquarters. Many 
foreigners will no doubt like to listen to our home service—if their 
English is sufficiently good. But even if they are quite familiar with 
our language, they will get a kind of service from Broadcasting 
House different from that to which they have been accustomed from 
Bush House. The Corporation is, like Chatham House, an entirely 
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independent body. It has no politics and therefore no policy. Cons 
troversy is—quite rightly—its vitalising technique. Now that wars 
time restraints are being removed, there will be a growing tendency 
to put on to the air every kind of view, every variety of proposal. 
There will be heard on the ether and read in the Press a medley of 
talks and articles which will confuse the English-speaking foreigner, 
who will not have time to hear and read them all and sort them out. 

All this is as it should be for home consumption. But is it all 
that we have to give the foreigner, who in many countries is not 
accustomed to our open forum methods? In my opinion, it is not 
enough. Many publicists and speakers—whether on the microphone 
or on the platform—will assail the British Government. Some of 
their criticisms will be taken"up abroad ; and foreign Governments 
will probably add criticism of their own. Moreover, the Govern- 
ments of all foreign countries will certainly use the air to make their 
own views known, both to their own people and also to all who 
listen in other countries. Several have already organised a foreign 
broadcasting system. I suggest that Britain’s case can no longer be 
allowed to go by default—as after the last war, with disastrous results, 
It is no longer the fashion for the strong man to be dumb ; inscrut- 
ability no longer suffices for wisdom. 

And since, as I have said, the B.B.C. is by its charter debarred 
from having a policy and is properly proud of its independence, it 
seems to me that the European Division must come to be more 
sharply separated from its allied body than during the war. It must, 
for its usefulness abroad, continue to be, at least as much as it has 
been for six years, the mouthpiece of British semi-official opinion. 
To fulfil its essential purpose of making Britain’s attitude clear and 
often thereby steadying public opinion in the country of the listener, 
it must now be known to be under the guidance of the Foreign 
Office. The connection can, and should, in peacetime, be openly 
professed. The European and other oversea services should become 
a broadcasting branch of the Foreign Office and be amalgamated 
with the present British Official Wireless News Service (which 
operates only in Morse), and stand in the same relationship to the 
Foreign Office. It would perhaps help matters if it were called the 
B.B.D., or B.D.—that is, the Broadcasting Department, to distin- 
guish it from its non-official partner. 

The existence of this separate service would also introduce the 
element of competition into British broadcasting which at present is 
lacking —for some of the bulletins of the B.B.D. would continue to 
be given in English. There are now four of them daily, and they 
attract quite a big number of listeners in this country and in Western 
Europe. Separation from the (Home) B.B.C. would also mean that 
it would relieve the B.B.C. of the expenditure which 
it would have to carry if it operated the European Service as a mere 
section of its own organisation. In no other way, so far as I can 
see, will an enormous asset of international goodwill and usefulness, 
created by the war, be maintained and augmented for the purposes 
of peace. 


MOON IN AN AIR RAID 


A PEBBLE plumbing in a mountain pool, 
The wind of warning shining through the black 
Circling outward, ripple wide and cool 
Echoing ever to the poles and back, 
It blows the searching fingers in the sky 
Grey pampas grasses feathered in a vase. 
Below, a drifting atom, here stand I ; 
Above, a swarm of silver bees, the stars. 
A silver gong, among them, hangs the moon 
Waiting to echo out the knell of time 
What would you speak of came the stroke too soon? 
What silver melody compose the chime? 
Have you the singing music of the spheres 
Or, parchment, drum-like roll a thunder beat? 
Rather the wild string sadness of the years 
And broken glasses splintered over-sweet. 
But see—the singing arrows—poison, flight— 
Where shall they target with their mortal kiss? 
The pampas grasses flutter in the night— 
What is your melody for such as this? 

HAZEL WATSON, 
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compliments were paid to the organisers of the National 
Gallery concerts. Being myself one of those mutilated beings who 
are tone-deaf in the sense that other unfortunates are colour-blind, 
I have been able to appreciate these- concerts only at second hand. 
My musical friends have assured me of their excellence and I have 
myself observed the contented faces of the young men and maidens 
who, on leaving the Gallery. would rest for a while beneath the 
exiguous shade of George Washington’s statue. There can be no 
doubt at all that the music which Dame Myra organised and provided 
gave during the dark years solace to many strained minds and relief 
tO many anxious hearts ; she has well merited all the tributes which 
have been paid to her. Thanks are also due to the Trustees of 
the National Gallery for allowing their premises to be used for what 
were after all extraneous purposes, and to the Treasury for turning 
a blind eye on practices which, however admirable in themselves, 
were not in strict accord with Civil Service requirements. And 
above all, I think, we should be grateful to Sir Kenneth Clark for 
the manner in which he has fulfilled his responsibilities during the 
years of war. Not only was he able, by foresight and organization, 
to rescue from possible damage the artistic treasures committed to 
his care, but he realised from the outset that the Gallery was 
essentially National and that in some manner jt must play its part 
in the war. Instead, therefore, of allowing that lovely building and 
those huge rooms to remain dusty and unvisited during the years 
of danger, he flung wide his doors, providing canteens and music 
for a blitzed and hungry population. Above all, his device of 
bringing up from their Welsh retreat the favourite possessions . of 
the nation on a short if dangerous visit to London was an act of 
thoughtfulness and daring for which many of us owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. The riches of the National Gallery are so 
various that even the practised eye becomes dazzied when they are 
spread out in all their immensity; it was a curious and useful 
experience to be able to study a single masterpiece isolated from 
the rest. 


A T the dinner given last week to Dame Myra Hess many fitting 


* on * * 


To-day some fifty of our loveliest pictures have been brought 
back to London and are hanging happily again upon the walls of 
the National Gallery. To them, fittingly enough, has been added 
a new acquisition—a perfect Welsh landscape by Richard Wilson, 
which was presented to the nation by Sir Edward Marsh upon 
V.E. day. There it hangs, small and solemn, as a memorial to a 
great national triumph and as a symbol of the generosity which 
private collectors in this country have always shown. And around 
this modest and beautiful English picture are grouped the greatest 
masterpieces of Europe and the ages. One finds them again with 
that almost startled recognition with which one greets remembered 
beauty from which one has been sundered for many years. And © 
as the eye travels over them with affection and delight, one notices 
little things which one had not noticed before—a distant group of 
soldiers in an El Greco, the quality of the brick in the Pieter de 
Hooch interior—and one observes with surprise, here the restored 
colours of what had been the darkest Poussin, and there the dim 
tones of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, a picture which, so I am 
assured, it would be dangerous to clean. How wonderful are these 
our national possessions, how astonishing is the actual richness 
which they display! And thereafter one returns to those pictures 
which have always had a special appeal, and examines once again 
the detail, half remembered, half forgotten, which had entranced 


one in the past. 
* * * * 


There, at the very entrance, is Renoir’s “ Les Parapluies,” as gay 
as ever after its exile tc the Welsh caves. This picture has always 
‘seemed to me to be one of the masterpieces of French painting. 
There is the daring composition in which the umbrellas, slanting 
at different angles, are tied together by the black lid of a hat box. 
There is the extraordinary skill with which Renoir in a few touches 
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has painted the gloved hand of a child resting upon a hoop ; it is 
not only that the hand is resting upon the hoop and at the same 
time holding it, but the actual shape and weight and pressure of the 
chubby little hand appears through the glove. This particular 
detail seems to me a perfect illustration of a painter’s knowledge, 
or it may b2, genius. This famous picture is, however, fascinating 
for an added reason. It was begun in 1878-9 and left unfinished for 
a period of two ycars. In the interval Renoir had seen much of 
Cézanne ; it is even possible that his visit to Sicily and South Italy 
in the early eighties occurred before he resumed work on the 
uncompleted picture. But he had learnt much in the interval, 
and it is strange to notice how, in painting the trees-in the top 
left hand corner, and in handling the dress of the midinette, he 
had acquired something of the technique of Cézanne. This is no 
fanciful deduction ; even to the amateur eye it is evident that the 
dress of the midinette carrying the hat box is painted in a totally 
different way from the purely impressionist manner of the other 
figures. It is this curious blending of manners which makes 
Renoir’s “ Parapluies” one of the most educative, as well as one of 
the loveliest, pictures in the wor!d. 

* * * * 

Then there is the Nativity of Pieru della Francesca, the last 
picture that he ever painted. This picture was never finished and 
the figures on the right, especially the figure of the old man sitting 
on the saddle, are scarcely more than sketched in. It has some- 
times been suggested by flippant persons that this picture furnishes 
us with the first recorded introduction of tobacco into art, and it 
certainly seems at first sight that the man on the saddle is smoking 
an enormous cigar ; it is only on closer inspection that we observe 
that what seems to be a cigar is in fact the brown belt of a man 
standing in the background. The colouring of this picture, which 
to-day produces so startling an effect, was not the colouring which 
Piero intended. The pinks and blues, especially the brightness of 
the blue cushion on which the Infant Jesus lies, stand in sharp 
contrast to the neutral background and the sombre tones in which 
the little trees and shrubs of the surrounding hills, the tufts of herb 
upon the pent-house are delicately put in. It is now known that 
when the Nativity was first painted this dim herbage was coloured 
a brilliant green, and that the verdigris which Piero used for his 
green colours has perished in the succeeding centuries, whereas the 
pinks and blues have retained their original colour. Even more 
striking in its freshness, now that it has been scrupulously cleaned, 
is Jan Van Eyck’s portrait of Arnolfini and his wife; it is almost 
impossible to believe that this picture is five hundred and fifteen 
years old. In trustful Victorian days this portrait was called “ The 
Betrothal,” a titlke which Mrs. Arnolfini’s condition renders mis- 
placed. 

* * * 

In one respect, however, this familiar picture caused a shock to 
me now that it has been so scrupulously cleaned. I had always 
supposed that the peach which is laid aside on the window sill was 
different from the other three peaches on the dresser in that it had 
gone bad ; and in fact it displays that slightly mottled surface, that 
browning colour, which one associates with mildewed fruit. But I 
must have been mistaken in this supposition, since now that the 
picture has been cleaned it is evident from the reflection in the 
mirror that my peach on the window sill is as bright and fresh as its 
three companions. Or is it, perhaps, that the picture has been 
cleaned too much? Recovering from this slight disappointment I 
cast a final look upon the pictures around me, and walked out under 
the portico and down among the pigeons of Trafalgar Square. 
What is it that gives the high exhilaration which one derives from 
the sight of such tremendous works of art? Surely it is comforting 
to remember in this difficult and angry world that there are certain 
values which stand apart from strife and bitterness? Surely it is a 
solace and delight to be reminded in this age of instability that there 
are certain beauties which do not depend for their endurance upon 
the accidents of space an! time? 
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THE THEATRE 


“ Jacobowsky and the Colonel.”’ At the Piccadilly. 


Tuts play by Franz Werfel and S. N. Behrman is good theatre and 
has the merit of improving as it goes along. Characteristically it is 
weakest where it is most ambitious, for the scenes in which an attempt 
is made to convey a tragic sense of the people of France walking, 
walking, walking westwards out of Paris and the East away from 
the invading Germans simply fail to make any emotional effect, and 
this is not due to imperfect production since no cleverness of pro- 
duction could save them as they are essentially superficial and not 
genuinely imagined. The strength of the play is in the character 
drawing of the two men, the Polish Jew, Jacobowsky, and the Polish 
aristocrat and soldier, the Colonel. These are well defined in excel- 
lent dramatic situations that give scope to fine acting by Michael 
Redgrave and Karel Stepanek. The play is never dull but it is senti- 
mental, and the part of Jacobowsky might have been more strongly 
and truthfully drawn ; but then its popular appeal would not have 
been so easy. It is a good, amusing, and at times exciting enter- 
tainment, and will have a deserved success. JAMES REDFERN. 


MUSIC 
* Peter Grimes.”-—Second Thoughts 


Ir is odd that Britten, so aware of all the accessories of successful 
operatic composition, and so astonishingly clever in his use of all 
those musical devices that make for good theatrical effect, should 
yet have failed to perceive that the central figure in his scheme 
was completely lacking in those qualities that arouse the tragic 
emotions, and especially the emotion of pity. Madness may be a 
legitimate theme of tragedy, but it must be madness afflicting a 
noble mind. Grimes is no more a tragic figure than is the brutal 
protagonist in a recent cause célébre. In this error Britten is in 
distinguished company, for Verdi at an age when he was far more 
experienced, lavished some of kis most beautiful music on the no 
less unsatisfactory (though very different) character of Simon 
Boccanegra. 

As to the singing, Miss Joan Cross as Ellen sets the example of 
well-placed tone and expressive phrasing’ which is too little followed 
by the remainder of the company. Mr. Pears brings to the part 
of Grimes a sure musicianship, without which the performance might 
be disastrous. But how much more might be discovered in the 
part by a ringing tenor voice and an accomplishment in acting! 
These might redeem the faults in the character, to which allusion 
has been made, at least while we were under the spell in the 
theatre. Mr. Pears’ unvarying dryness of tone has no magic in it, 
and his powers as an actor are not equal to the demands made 
upon them, 

Mr. Green’s costumes seemed exactly right. Mr. Goodall deserves 
the highest praise for his conducting of the opera, which presents 
every possible problem of co-ordination to the director. I hope 
that by now he has induced the company,, accustomed of late to 
the wretched acoustics of the New Theatre, to moderate their 
uniform loudness of tone and get more variety into their singing. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


“Thunderhead, Son of Flicka.”” At the Gaumont.——* Experiment 
Perilous.” At the Tivoli.—‘“To Have and Have Not”’ and 
“ Penicillin.”” At Warners. —— “ Stricken Peninsula.”’ For 
General Release. 


Thunderhead, Son of Flicka brings back to the screen a whiff of 
those wide open spaces which were once the special province of the 
cinema. Here are no cattle rustlers and whooping redskins, but a 
more modern though no less improbable tale of the horse ranches 
of Wyoming and Utah. A wifd stallion from the hills preys upon 
a rancher’s herd and little Roddy McDowall sees his colt Thunder- 
head finally challenge and defeat the marauder. The herds moving 
through the pale green plains and the echoing canyons of the horse 
country provide subject-matter enough, but the superimposed plot 
is as pardonable as a fairy tale. : 
Experiment Perilous comes near to being a very good film indeed. 
Unfortunately a serious attempt at the characterisation of a jealous 
and unbalanced husband is spoiled by a ridiculously melodramatic 
climax. Paul Lukas, Hedy Lamarr and George Brent skilfully create 
a dramatic triangle which only in the last sequence turns back into 
the Hollywood trade-mark. In the opening of To Have and Have 
Not there is some similarity between the film and Hemingway’s 
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novel, but thereafter we become involved in a conventional anti- 
Vichy episode set in Madagascar, and designed primarily as a back- 
ground for the debut of Miss Lauren Bacall, a new star of the 
synthetic variety. Miss Bacall will undoubtedly have a success, but 
who dare predict its duration? To Have and Have Not fails to 
achieve the polish, the power or the subtly contrived nostalgias of 
Casablanca, on which it is largely based, but on the credit side is 
Hoagy Carmichael’s clever music and a few minutes of genuine 
Bogart toughery. 

I.C.I. and the Therapeutic Research Corporation have jointly 
sponsored Penicillin, which tells clearly and factually the story of 
the discovery and commercial production of the drug. All of the 
many British chemists and doctors involved are given their share’ of. 
the credit, although they are so numerous that the glimpses of their 
work have to be tantalisingly brief. Interleaved with the science is 
the personal story of a soldier whose leg is saved by the drug’s 
use. Stricken Peninsula, the M.o.I. monthly release, is a docu- 
mentary of life in Southern Itaty in the months prior to the ex- 
pulsion of the Nazis from the north. Paul Fletcher’s account of a 
people suffering the pains of liberation has been made eloquent 
by a brilliant choice of episode and visual symbol. The starving 
and diseased people crowd anxiously from one scene of squalor and 
desolation to another until at last the film gathers hope from ‘the 
peasants out with their ploughs again in the war-scarred fields. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 
ART 


A Selection from the Blake Collection, and Recent Acquisitions of 
the Tate. At the National Gallery——Contemporary British 
Painting. At Tooths.——Spencer Gore. At the Lefevre Galleries, 


WHAT more is:there to be said about Blake? Nothing in the five 
hundred words at my disposal. It has been established by posterity, 
backed by voices of far greater authority than my own, that Blake 
was an unique genius and one of the glories of his native land. 
If anyone has any doubts about this they had better go to the 
National Gallery, where reassurance will be rapid. I would suggest 
a particular study of the horses of Elijah about-to Ascend in the 
Chariot of Fire, and then a look at the Tate’s new Rouault, The 
Three Judges, in the next room. It proves nothing, but. the technical 
approach is extraordinarily similar. Equally it is interesting to 
compare certain water-colours of Paul Nash and David Jones with 
another Blake in the collection, of two people in a wood. One 
comes to the rather obvious conclusion that time is a non-existent 
factor in Art, except in terms of glamour, and that much-vaunted 
word “originality.” Originality is an aspect of painting wherein 
time is important, in terms of influence and what not, and Blake 
lived before his time, but forgetting all that, and looking at the 
pictures—they are neither ancient nor modern, but absolute. 

The Tate has acquired many fine pictures since the outbreak of 
war, both English and French, and among the latest additions are 
several discerning purchases, in particular the fine Wyndham Lewis, 
the Burras, and the fine early Gertler. The gallery has also been. 
fortunate in receiving several excellent presentations, including the. 
Bonnard After Tea, the Modigliani, the big Mathew Smith still life, 
and the exquisite Paul Nash, Pillar and Moon. But there are some 
strange discrepancies and curious choices. Why, for instance, the 
dull Fuseli head? Why only one Sutherland and eleven Moores? 
Why two pictures by Leonard Appelbee, and none by Robert 
Colquhoun? Why the second-rate Grant Hayrick and the bad 
Smith Young Actress? Why a Ceri Richards and not a William 
Scott? Still, on the credit side is the intelligent acquisition of a 
John Martin, and the rematkable Frances Hodgkins, Two Women 
With a Basket of Flowers. This picture, which I imagine is an 
early work, is almost in the manner of Toulouse Lautrec, and does 
not fall short of the French artist’s general standard. 

To all this detail may be added the statement that no public 
collection of pictures in France can hold a candle to the Tate, either 
for quality or variety, in spite of the miserable allowance of £500 
per annum for the nation’s purchase of works of art, and its conse- 
quent reliance on the benefaction of individuals and _ societies. 

Tooths has a pleasant show, containing a notable Sickert, a good 
John landscape, Nash’s big Circle of Monoliths, and a Spencer 
townscape of St. Ives. At the Lefevre Gallery is a roomful of 
Spencer Gores... There is something tame about these pictures. The 
craftsmanship is good, and certain paintings such as Letchworth are 
pleasant, but the pictures influenced by les Fauves, such as Garden 
of 2 Houghton Place, are as “wildbeast” as a very old circus lion 
ina cage. At the same gallery is a Sutherland, which I think should 
go to the Tate at once. It is called Narrow Road between Hedges, 
and is one of his best small oils. MICHAEL AyRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Sir,—The Dean of Chichester, in expressing his admiration of bravery, 
honours me by his assurance that he would like to think well of me. 
Therefore, I take my courage in both hands and repeat my appeal for 
quotations of clear protests from Lutheran leaders, early in the Nazi 
régime, against specific acts of cruelty, injustice or persecution of those 
not of their communion. None have appeared. Since they have been 
long in request, many suspect that they cannot easily be found. Official 
and generalised professions of faith in justice and humanity hardly serve. 
If a Christian witness an act of gross wickedness, few will think that his 
Christian duty is discharged by signing months later, and as member of 
a@ committee, a carefully generalised manifesto that may, by implication, 
be held to include that particular act. of evil-doing. Pastors, Lutheran 
and other, did not need the German crisis to teach them that there 
‘are times when men must choose the god whom they will serve even 
with the greatest of all sacrifices. The record so far available is that 
in recent German history most Lutheran pastors chose wrong; the 
minority who chose right chose late, and of that minority the great 
majority later retreated. That is a brief history of the “ Confessional ” 
movement. Moreover, it is important to note that even conjoint pro- 
tests were always general, never specific. In last week’s Spectator, 
Principal Micklem says something not far from this: “If (Mr. Wiener) 
had said that Church opposition was limited to Nazi philosophy, to 
ethical questions, and to political interference with the freedom of the 
Church’s witness, he would have been substantially accurate.” With that 
judgement I venture humbly to concur, 

All know well that certain Lutheran leaders performed very brave 
acts, and that many have suffered terribly. But in the political field 
these things had no influence in cancelling the earlier gross and heartless 
errors of omission. History, unlike chemical action, is not a reversible 
process. Whether the great omission was cancelled in those realms dis- 
cussed by theologians, it is not for me to say. 

At the back of this discussion there is, I believe, a fundamental agree- 
ment, and also a fundamental unease. Many, and I among them, firmly 
believe the future of our civilisation to be bound up with that of the 
Christian ethic. The Lutheran leaders betrayed that ethic. Later some 
faced the situation with superb bravery. It was much too late, but who 
is there that does not honour them? Yet honour and bravery and re- 
nunciation still do not alter that which has been. For at the back of 
the Lutheran failure stands the sinister history of Luther himself. What- 
ever his greatness or his virtues, it is a fact that he wrote and said 
very much that was seen to be wicked and cruel and base, even in his 
own unsqueamish day. The only charitable view is that there descended 
on him some mental change comparable to that which may happen to the 
insane. To defend him at large or to set his life as a model is aot 
only bad history, it is also dangerous religious policy. For the parallels 
between the words of Luther and the doctrines and policy of Nazism, 
and especially of Hitler himself, are far too close to be accidental or to 
be missed. 

The basic cause of the unzase is known to all. Things that would 
disgrace savages have been consented ‘0, said end done by men reared 
in the Christian tradition, many of whom have throughout professed 
some form of Christianity. Is it sure that the churches are able and 
w:lling to prevent the recurrence of such Christian debasement? Churches 
im the past have often accepted or promoted comparable evils. Germany 
has been officially Christian for more than a thousand years. Can the 
result be called a success? No one will doubt that such uncomfortable 
thoughts as these, trite though they be, have crossed the minds of Dr. 
Duncan-Jones and Dr. Micklem.—Yours, &c., CHARLES SINGER. 
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Sir,—The leader of the German Confessional Church, Pastor Niemoeller, 
made a statement to Press correspondents on June §th, in which he 
admitted that “ he had never quarrelled with Hitler on political grounds,” 
and that he offered in 1939 to serve for Hitler against Britain in the 
German navy “in any capacity.” He added significantly: “If there is 
a war, a German does not ask questions whether it is just or unjust, 
but feels instinctively bound to serve.” 

This interview was given prominence in all national papers on the 
morning of June oth. Yet, the Dean of Chichester, Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, and Pastor Kramm do not refer to it with one single word 
in their strange attempts to whitewash the black record of the German 
Confessional Church—although their letters must have been written 


several days after Niemoeller’s confession! 
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Dr. Micklem even goes so far as to state (quite apart from avoiding to 
give a plain answer to my questions) that he “ cannot assert it as an estab- 
lished fact that_Niemoeller offered his services as a naval officer in Septem- 
ber, 1939.” I am sure, Sir, that your readers will agree with me that 
under such circumstances it would be futile to continue the Correspon- 
dence. Moreover, Dr. Niemoeller’s own words will have made it plain to 
everyone as to the real nature of the German Confessional Church and 
its leader.—Yours faithfully, PETER F. WIENER. 

Stowe School, Buckingham. 


ANTI-SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Sirn,—A Minister is entitled to defend himself from attack, especially 
when that attack is charged heavily with personal imputations ; but if he 
wishes to ridicule his opponent’s case as a “ political extravaganza,” then, 
clearly, he should himself avoid half-truths and mis-statements. I am 
not concerned with the somewhat profitless exchange of brickbats between 
Mr. Emmanuel Shinwell and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton regarding the latter’s 
association with the British Metal Corporation, Limited, but I feel that 
two of Mr. Lyttelton’s propositions should not pass without comment. 

“The (International Tin) scheme may be a bad one—human beings 
make mistakes. If it is a bad one, it seems to me a poor argument for 
the State engaging in the tin business.” 

The obvious inference is that the scheme was inspired Governmentally, 
Of course, it was not. The producers worked out the details, and then 
asked the Governments of the tin-producing countries to enforce and 
administer them. So much has been admitted officially by the Tin 
Producers’ Association. The point is a significant cne. State control is 
nowadays supposed to safeguard the supremacy of the public interest. 
In this case, it provided no independent supervision whatever. That is 
scarcely surprising, since most of the Governments concerned were 
represented or advised by persons, Mr. Lyttelton among them, connected 
directly with the tin industry. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s second reference, as it stands, is wholly unexception- 
able; “ . cartels, or trade rings, which are des.gned to create artificial 
scarcity, and especially to raise prices and make undue profits, are anti- 
social. By anti-social, I mean something which, at the expense of the 
common good, serves sectional interests.” But let us look at this praise- 
worthy sentiment as applied by the tin interests before the war. 

The tin companies did create scarcity; they did raise prices; their 
profits were frequently undue—all a triumph for sectional interests at the 
expense of the common good. The chairman of one of the low-cost 
producers stated publicly that Malaya could produce all the tin the 
world needed at a profit with the price at only £100 per ton. But the 
Committee, from the start, was composed predominantly of high-cost 
producers. It contained not a single consumer with voting rights. 
Hence the policy was artificially to bolster up the price by curtailing 
output. The primary objective was the raising of the price to a range 
of from £200 to £230 per ton, and its stabilisation there. With the 
buffer pool agreement of 1938, the pegging of the price between these 
limits became the official purpose of the scheme. 

As to profits, it is sufficient to look at the big dividends maintained 
even during the depression years. The lowest payment by Malayan 
Tin Dredging, Limited, in the decade 1927-37 was 16} per cent, in 
1932 and 1933; thereafter, the figure rose progressively to no less than 
92} per cent. This is not an isolated instance, but representative of 
concerns working alluvial deposits in Malaya. 

I forbear to trespass further on your hospitality, but cannot refrain 
from asking whether Mr. Lyttelton’s second observation was made with 
his tongue in his cheek, or whether he really is converted. In the latter 
case, will he oppose the plans for a resurrection of restrictionism now 
being canvassed by a powerful section of the interests whose activities 
come under his own lash as “ anti-socifl”"?—Yours faithfully, 

33 Crooked Usage, N. 3. ANTHONY Puuir KIELY. 


BRITAIN AND BUCHENWALD 


S1r,—The gist of the already tedious argument between Mr. Gollancz 
and myself seems to be this. He wrote in his pamphlet that he “put 
a heavier burden of responsibility (i.e., for the horrors of Buchenwald, 
&c.) on the common people of England than on the common people of 
Germany,” and that he believes in “the direct responsibility of every 
human being for what happens to other human beings throughout the 
world.” I suggested, in effect, that the atrocities of Buchenwald did not 
just “happen,” but were committed by specific groups of people, who 
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. 
must be held responsible for what they have done, Mr. Gollancz, finding 
this a difficult idea, contends that these groups of people are not 
“ordinary Germans.” I replied tha. whatever they are, they are certainly 
not “ordinary Englishmen,” and therefore his original contention is 
absurd. Finding this, it seems, a still more subtle and difficult idea, he 
now accuses me of “making mistakes.” Siace Mr. Gollancz talks so 
much about “responsibility,” one is entitled to ask why he applies 
the principle enunciated in his pamphlet, that “there is no wiser rule 
of life than to blame ourselves and not others,” to nations but not to 
parties within a nation. The recent publications of Gollancz, Limited, 
have certainly not sought to blame the Left for past follies —Yours 
sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Camiv idge. 

[This correspondence is now closed.-eEp. The Spectator.] 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Sir,—Nationalist India has, during the last few months, grown to look 
upon your paper as an objective source of information, constructive in 
criticism and possessing that progressive outlook which refuses to dwell 
on old bogies and rejected shibboleths. The Spectator’s unbiased and 
helpful comments on recent Indian affairs have earned the deepest grati- 
tude of us all. Lest Mr. Jenkins’ provocative statements, along traditional 
lines, regarding the “ Hindu” Congress, changes all that, and arouses 
that mutual distrust between India and Great Britain, which it has been 
your constant endeavour to remove, perhaps you will allow me a few 
lines to answer his charges. 

Mr. Jenkins lists a number of events which occurred during the period 
when Congress held office, and he holds the Congress administration 
responsible for them. On a parity of reasoning, the Moslem League 
should be held responsible for the destruction of a million and a half 
lives during the famine in Bengal. This number is given by the officially 

@ppointed Famine Enquiry Commission. Similarly, the cruel and cold- 
blooded “ butchery ” of Hindus in Rampur and in Dacca, Bengal, during 
the latest riots which flourished for months under a Moslem League 
ministry should, I suppose, be construed as the official policy of the 
League. And again, there were riots, in Bengal, for instance, before 
either the Congress or the League came into office. Must we assume 
that it was the policy of the British administration to allow “ mass 
assaults ” and “ butchery ” of Hindus or Muslims, as the case might be? 

That a number of unfortunate events should have occurred is not to 
say that the Government of the day condoned them, and in no way ‘can 
the Congress Governments be held responsible for private breaches of 
the peace that may have taken place during their tenure of office. Their 
impartiality has been attested by the most authoritative declarations of 
the respective Provincial Governors. Further, under the Constitution of 
1935, even if a semblance of justification could be found for Mr. JenRins’ 
allegations, it would have constituted a clear case for Governor’s inter- 
vention ; but in fact the Provincial Governors never found _it necessary 
to intervene. 

Moreover, this allegedly anti-Moslem, sectarian, “ Hindu” Congress 
has still the confidence of the vast majority of Moslem members of the 
N.W. Frontier Provincial Legislature, as has again been recently demon- 
strated. This “ Hindu” Congress is still supported by the Jamiat-Vlema, 
the organisation of the Moslem Divines of India. These few facts, I 
think, will suffice to show that Mr. Jenkins was, perhaps, not altogether 
correct in his angry accusations. 

Lastly, India has never appealed to the U.S.A. Mr. Gandhi has 
repeatedly condemned all suggestions for such appeals which are but con- 
cealed attempts to play at power politics. India desires to speak as much 
to the British public as to democratic opinion in other lands. In trying 
to explain our case to the assembled nations of the world, Mrs. Pandit is 
claiming no more than a fundamental democratic right, the right to lobby, 
the right to be heard before being judged.—Yours faithfully, 

16 Turl Street, Oxford. D. M. SEN. 


NON-FRATERNISATION 


Sir.—May I endorse “ Janus’s” conclusions on fraternisation in your 
issue of June Ist, and, at the same time, question whether he is right 
in assuming that the soldier in Germany is “dead-against non-fraternisa- 
tion”? It is, of course, impossible to generalise accurately about the 
collective opinion of several hundred thousand men with no opportunity 
ef testing their views comprehensively. Certainly,*those who are “ dead 
against non-fraternisation ” have been vocal, and their opinion has been 
publicised by the Press. On the other hand, the ‘limited experience of 
at least one observer is that there are many in favour of the present 
policy, and an even larger number who, without expressing any final 
conviction, realise that we are faced with an extremely tricky problem 
which can only be solved in a spirit of forbearance and co-operation. 
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Fraternisation based on mutual understanding and respect may eventu- 
ally contribute to the spiritual rebirth of Germany and the peace of the 
world ; but fraternisation actuated on the one side by an impatient 
demand for social amenities, and, on the other, by a desire merely to 
placate the conquerors, can only lead to misunderstandings and ultimate 
disaster. The true basis does not yet exist. The invalidating gap is 
not any distinction of guilt between the individual Englishman and the 
individual German, but rather the fact that we, on the whole, accept 
our share of responsibility for the catastrophe, while the Germans do not. 
To cover this profound difference with a blanket of “ bonhomie” would 
be like bandaging a still septic wound. 

If even a chance is to be preserved of re-creating true understanding 
and goodwill, we must show patience and selflessness. The time will 
come, but just now “the faith and the love and the hope are all in the 
waiting.”—Yourg faithfully, MaGNus WECHSLER. 

B.L.A. 


S1rR,—I think that your remarks on non-fraternisation do not quite hit the 
point. I am afraid that the average soldier is not concerned at all with 
how it hurts the German people—if it does at all—but how it is hurting 
him himself. 

To spend many months in a country engaged in “ police” work, and 
to have no friends other than those companions whom you éee day in 
and day out, is a hardship that proves well nigh intolerable to a normal 
human being. Young men crave female society, and, notwithstanding 
all the laws ever made, will get it if it is obtainable—and I’m quite 
sure, from what I have noticed, that it is—and when a law is steadily 
broken, as this one seems as if it might be, the makers of that law 
are brought into disrepute and ridicule, which surely is bad politics. 

It is impossible for the average British soldier to adopt a stern un- 
bending attitude when approached by a toddler—and the children of 
Germany are just as lovely as the children of other countries. If he 
were a Nazi it would, be easy—that is, the type that can do these 
things—but he isn’t, thank God. 

Again, there has been much spoken of re-educating the Germans. 
Surely it is desirable that these children should be brought up to look 
upon the British soldier as somebody kind and tolerant, and not as a 
grim ogre—indeed, a poor representative of the British people. 

I am afraid that it was a very poor idea from the first, and the danger 
is that if it is repeated now the German people will think that they 
have won a moral victory, at least, in one respect.—Yours, &c., 

J. F. W. (B.L.A_). 


A WORD FOR STRATEGICUS > : 


Sir,—I read in your issue of May 18th, which I have just received, 
that Strategicus’s weekly articles are about to cease. Unless a more able 
pen than mine has already publicly expressed the thanks of thousands of 
your readers may I be permitted to do so? 

I know that I am but speaking for many when I say that week hy 
week (without a break, as you have mentioned), Strategicus has discussed 
and explained Allied and enemy strategy so lucidly, forcibly and intrigu- 
ingly that he must have succeeded where many other writers have failed. 
I have Been able, as a war-time soldier, to study his articles from the 
military and the civilian viewpoint, and I have often been deeply im- 
pressed by the way he has achieved a unity of both—not too simple for 
the trained military mind, not too deep for the untrained civilian mind. 
He has enabled the ordinary reader to understand the war. _ 

May Strategicus have the satisfaction of knowing that his articles have 
been a notable contribution to journalism during the European War and 
an inestimable benefit to readers of The Spectator. It is good to know 
that he will from time to time still be analysing the Japanese war.—Yours 
faithfully, M. H. McQueen, Lfeut. 

B.L.A. 

[It is only Strategicus’ regular weekly articles that are discontinued ; 
he will still be writing frequently in our columns.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


A DAY’S TALE OF BRICKS 


S1r,—Surely “Janus’s” explanation that he “spoke of restrictive prac- 
tices” not “of the rules of the building trade unions ” hardly lifts the 
imputation he has laid upon a hard-working and responsible section of the 
building trade. And “Janus” is not alone in making this accusation. 
I have heard jt again and again, even from architects who, of all men, 
ought to know better. I have been in close touch with bricklaying during 
a long professional practice of well over 50 years, and I have never heard 
of, through the men or the Unions, or come across any restrictive 
practices except by a few slackers whom you will find in every’ walk 
of life. On the other hand, I have found men—including especially a 
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Trade Union official—who spoke with pride of the number of bricks they 
could lay per day. 

But the numbers vary, because of a factor that every workman knows 
and the unthinking public (including unhappily in this case “ Janus,” for 
I have a high regard for him and I know he has been misinformed) 
omits to notice, viz., that. the number of bricks laid depends upon the 
class of work being done. ¥ have known men count their work at the 
end of the day with pride at the number of bricks laid. In heavy work 
it is possible to lay over 1,000 per day, such as in bridges and retaining 
walls. But in house-work, requiring much cutting or openings for 
windows, &c., quoins and so on, the number that can be laid is enormously 
cut down. Possibly-300 may even be a fair figure for a responsible 
worker. This is the chief restrictive practice, and a very proper one, too. 
Another is that the bricklayer must be well served by the others in the 
He must be allowed to stick to his bricklaying like the M.P. did 
the other day. I have learned a healthy respect for the bricklayer and 
his trade increased, perhaps, by having tried it myself. And perhaps 
Mr. Winston Churchill can say the same.—Yours faithfully, 

Westmead, Winscombe, Som. A. P. I. Cotrerett, M.Inst.C.E. 


team. 


LIFE IN A VILLAGE 


Sir,—Having moved from a bombed South London vicarage to rural 
Herefordshire last autumn, the primitive conditions of life are a revelation 
to me as they probably would be to most townsfolk. 

Though only two miles from Ledbury where all amenities in the way 
of electricity, gas, main water supply and drainage are obtainable, we 
have none of these things. Villagers have sometimes to walk half a mile 
and more to fetch their drinking water from some wayside pump, and 
refuse which is never collected is dumped almost anywhere at will to 
pollute the countryside. There is an average annual rainfall of at least 
30 inches which would be more than enough to provide all the needs of 
the village. 

For war purposes we were able to lay pipe lines under the sea and 
provide the armies of Europe with an ample petrol supply, compared 
with which the laying on of water and drainage for the rural areas of 
England would seem a vefy simple task . ' 

Moreover, with insufficient coal and no other available form of fuel for 
the barest necessities of cooking and heating, the electrification of the 
rural areas becomes no longer a luxury but an absolute necessity, The 
wealthier folk, by installing their own electric plant can largely solve this 
problem. for themselves, but this is beyond the capacity of the cottagers 
and a majority of_poorer folk. 

Meanwhile, here in rural England, conditions of living are harder and 
more primitive than on the prairies of Canada or in the Australian bush ; 
whilst for years between the two wars millions of unemployed were 
walking our streets. There should be no problem of unemployment at 
least whilst the countryside is deprived of the ordinary amenities of 
modern civilised life in water, drainage, and electricity. ‘What are the 
political parties offering themselves for re-election prepared to do about 
these vital matters so long overdue and affecting the welfare of so mariy 
countryfolk?—Yours faithfully, E. F. Lesitre Henson. 

The Vicarage, Wellington Heath, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


DENTISTRY AND THE STATE 


Sir,—In his letter to you on Dentistry and the State, Mr. Edward Samson 
says that “Between the two wars dentistry has been available to nearly 
every person in Great Britain.” If by this he means that good con- 
servative treatment by competent practitioners has been generally avail- 
able, I say that his statement is not true. It is impossible in a letter to 
give fully my reasons for thus flatly contradicting Mr. Samson’s assertion, 
but I may point out that with a school leaving age of 14, compulsory 
insurance at 16, and for all or most Approved Societies a minimum period 
of two years before the insured person is eligible for additional benefits, 
it is difficult to see what dental treatment has been available to this 
section of the population at least, and there remains the large number 
of people who come under no ‘nsurance scheme at any age 

The fees necessarily and fairly charged for the best type of private 
practice facilities make thes: facilities beyond the reach of the majority 
of people, and to represent the situatién as one in which the population 
has obstinately refused to avail. itself of existing facilities for dental treat- 
ment is to give an entirely false picture. I am convinced that first-rate 
facilit'es must be provided before the desire to make use of them is 
stimulated.—Yours faithfully, DENTAL SURGEON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SUCCESSIVE journeys that any Englishman may envy have been made 
in his vacations by Mr. J. A. Steers, the Dean of St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge. _He peregrinated a great part of the coast of England and 
Wales, and communicated his experiences to the Geographical Society. 
A pamphlet with an admirable map has been published, and is likely 
to be of no little use to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
and the planners in general. The one section not. yet surveyed lies 
between Southampton Water and the mouth of the Thames. In comment 
on this admirable survey (published by the Royal Geographical Society) 
a wise remark has been made. The Coast is precious not only for its 
strictly scenic beauties. A special example is the long stretch of sand 
dune between Liverpool and Soutpport. It is chiefly famous for its golf 
links ; but the crowds who enjoy the sands (hard enough for motor-cars 
to career about) vastly exceed the number of golfers. As holiday playing 
fields such sands are of more value even than the Lakes or other phases 
of our scenery. Any “development ”’—horrid word—of our coast, since 
it interferes with access, should be prohibited, except in the organisation 
of existing townships, and there it should be jealously guarded- © The 
coast is by far the greatest of National Parks. It would, of 
course, be ideal if here and there it could back up on a deep park, as 
say, between St. Bees Head and Morecambe Bay or from Strumpet Head 
to Milford Haven. In such places such housing estates as back Flam- 
borough Head would be lamentable indeed. 


The “ Ribbald Cuckoo ”’ 

It is welcome news—appreciated, I believe, among ornithologists in 
the United States as well as in this country—that Mr. Chance has 
assembled and revised his discovery of The Cuck0o’s Secret. No bird— 
not even Mr. Lack’s robins—has been so scientifically studied in the 
wild ; and most students of birds—though some will violently disagree—@ 
will support the right of the newer volume to the rather proud and 
dogmatic title, The Truth About the Cuckoo. A study of the cowbird, 
which has many similar habits, has helped to confirm Mr. Chance’s 
findings. A more or less new point—to me at any rate—is the denial that 
the cuckoo, this “ribbald bird,” is polyandrous. We all have the im- 
pression that the male cuckoos seem to be much more common than 
the females. How seldom her rather pretty bubbling note is heard, 
while the male dissyllable deserves the constant epithet belonging to 
iteration. But I have often wondered whether any of the innumerable 
writers who have accused the cuckoo of polyandry have themselves had 
any evidence whatever. Mr. Chance’s reason for denying the accusation 
is the local fidelity of the female cuckoo. She certainly does not wander 
in Qyrsuit of paramours, and there’ is small evidence that they trespass 
freely outside their precincts. 


Neglected Food 

One of our prisoners of war (a doctor who did some notable service 
in a prison camp in Germany) has come home with a desire to persuade 
English people to enjoy the natural harvest of mushrooms (which inci- 
dentally are in premature quantity at the moment). After all, the number 
of poisonous mushrooms is very small and of edible mushrooms very large. 
More than this, tke poisonous sorts are in general rather rare and some 
of the most usefully edible very common. At the head of these I would 
put the champignon. Unlike many mushrooms which are wont to perish 
almost as quickly as they grow, this universal mushroom must be dried 
(not dessicated) and will last almost as long as you please. The French 
peasants, who are expert in flavourings, string them up and hang them 
in festoons from their kitchen roofs. There was a certain enthusiast who— 
like Edison when he saw the waste of the power of the tides—grew 
sentimentally sad at the sight of great fat snails crawling about uncollected 
by his cooks. Not many of us are of his school; but at a time when 
all Europe is wailing about the shortage of food, it must occur to any 
ceuntryman that most of the natural harvests are foolishly neglected. 


In My Garden 

Last spring year I sowed a few annuals and one biennial—Shirley 
poppies, cornflower and Sweet Williams. Not a seed, so far as I could 
see, germinated. Today each patch is bright with their flowers. The 
cause of this delay is perhaps explained in the best passage I have ‘ever 
read on that fifth Solomonic wonder, the way of a seed in the ground. 
It appears in Mr. Mansfield’s latest book (Of Cabbages and Kings, Collins, 
12s. 6d.). His account of the conditions which help this and that seed 
to germinate is new and suggestive. He makes it clear that ‘staleness in 
seed often delays germination for a year. It may be that even long 
residence in a waistcoat pocket may assist germination! 

W. Beacn THomas. 
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THE PHILCO GROUP is an 





association of British Companies engaged in manufacture, re- 
search and development covering telecommunications and 
electro-mechanical production. Their post-war plans include 
better radio and television receiving and transmitting appara- 
tus, better electric motors, generators, switch-gear and cables, 


vetter electro-mechanical devices of every description. 


nemvers of the FAILOO 


v GROUP 


Phi'co Radio and Television Corpn. of Gt. Britain Litd., P.R.T. Laboratories Lid., Aero 
Engines Lid., incorporating Douglas (Kingswood) Lid., British Mechanical Productions Lid., 
The General Accessories Co, Lid., Britannic Electric Cable and Construction Co. Lid., 
Hopkinson Motors and Electric Co. Ltd., Aircraft and Mechanical Productions Lid., Tele- 
communications Consulling Engineering Services, Group Export Trading Co. (in formation). 





THE PHILCO GROUP OF COMPANIES DONINGTON HOUSE + NORFOLK ST - WC2 
CVS-17 
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YOUR 
LEADING 
—-~- F QUESTIONS 


on mechanization as affecting SALES 
and PURCHASE ANALYSES, ACCOUNTING and 
COSTING, PAYROLL and P.A.Y.E., STOCK 
CONTROL, PRODUCTION CONTROL and ail 
forms of STATISTICS are tersely answered in 


“PUNCHING AHEAD 


a@ plan for letting light into figures and facts 
through Hollerith punched cards @@ 
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We shall be happy to forward a copy to you (though we have to 
ask you for a td. stamp!). “Hollerith” may be the answer 
to your demand for up-to-the-minute figures of all kinds. 


“AOLLERITAR” 


THE BRITISH oTABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.! Telephone : HOLborn 7866 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


celebrates its 22 5th Anniversary 


on the 22nd June, 1945 
—FRWWeo—S| 


HIS date marks the completion of two and 

a quarter centuries of successful service by 
The London Assurance. In celebrating this 
225th Anniversary the Governor, Court of 
Directors and Management express their grate- 
ful appreciation to the Staff, Shareholders, 
Policy Holders, Agents and Friends every- 
where, whose support and goodwill have 
brought to the Corporation its record of 
successful achievement and will ensure still 
greater progress in the years to come. 
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Head Office: 
1 KING WILLIAM ST. LONDON, E.C.4 
Marine Dept.: 
157 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 
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THERES THESALVATION ARMY! wrx in France tm 


countries now freed, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
John Tyndall 


Lite and Works ot John Tyndall. By Professor A. S. Eve, F.R.S, and 

C. H. Creasey, O.B.E. (Macmillan 21s.) 
JOHN TYNDALL was cast in the same mould as many other great 
Victorians: a very hard worker; a great controversialist, fearless 
when fighting for what he held to be right; and a strong character, 
with a great sense of duty and a small sense of humour. Add that 
he was a brilliant orator ; that he was violent in his likes and dis- 
likes, Gladstone being one of his dislikes; that he was kindly, 
quarrelsome, generous, uncompromising, impulsive, reserved and a 
prince of expositors in matters scientific. It has been suggested, I 
believe, that much of this is explained if we remember that he was 
an Irishman from Co. Carlow and an Orangeman. On this I can 
offer no opinion. 

There is no doubt that Tyndall had a genuine passion for scien- 
tific research. In early life he made very great sacrifices to pursue 
it. Two or three hundred pounds, which he saved by hard and ill- 
paid work as a surveyor on the railways then budding, he spent on 
educating himself in Germany as an experimenter, and in his early 
years at the Royal Institution, where he eventually succeeded Fara- 
day, he gave up lucrative work to enable him to spend much of his 
time on research. As a scientific pioneer he was overshadowed in 
early life by Faraday, and in later life by such men as Clerk 
Maxwell, Kelvin and Rayleigh, not to go outside the British Isles, 
but he carried out work of great value on magnetism, on infra-red 
radiation, on sound and, in particular, on the seeds of putrefaction 
and disease—that is, spores and bacteria that float in the atmosphere. 
On his scientific work alone he would have had his own honoured 
little place in the history of science, but he would not have won the 
wide fame that was his during his life-time, nor would his name 
still be so familiar. e 

It was as a populariser of science that Tyndall was supreme. By 
all accounts there has never been such a man for an experimental 
lecture to a general audience. His success in this country was 
equalled in Amefica when he undertook, with apparatus and assis- 
tants, a tour of experimental lectures there. His books, founded 
on his lectures, were best-sellers in their time and can still be read 
with pleasure and admiration. 

Religious controversy was popular in mid-Victorian times, and 
Tyndall had a gift and a bent for religious and philosophic contro- 
versy—and for political and scientific controversy, too, if it comes 
to that. The greatest stir, probably, was caused by his Presidential 
Address to the British Association at Belfast, and centred in the 
sentence, “By a necessity engendered and justified by science I 
cross the boundary of the experimental evidence and discern in that 
Matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent fowers, and not- 
withstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise of all terrestial life.” To 
picture the passions excited then by this materialistic challenge we 
must imagine what would happen today if a leader in science or 
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The Reeling Earth 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
In this day-to-day record, Mrs. Millin, author of World Blackout, The Night is Long, etc 

shows us how the war looked to a sensitive and well-informed observer living thousands 
of miles away. From South Africa she follows the disasters of 1941—the London blitz, 
the Baedeker raids, the Nazi onslaught on Russia—her anguish equalled only by her 
unfailing faith in ultimate British victory. 16/- 


Origins of the American Revolution 
PROFESSOR JOHN C. MILLER 





After vividly describing the contemporary scene, Professor Miller gives a lucid step-by- 
step account of the events, on both sides of the Atlantic, that led to America’s separation 
from Britain. His authoritative and impartial treatment of old prejudices should go far 

16/- 


in increasing British-American understanding, 


A. F. C. HILLSTEAD 


The Blackbird 


Written in simple language yer scientific in its approach, this detailed account of the life 
of oac of our commonest British bieds will appeal alike to the serious student and-to the 
more easily satisfied nature-lover. With a foreword by G. CARMICHAEL LOW, MLA, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., M.B.O.L Wiastrated. 8/6 
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religion were to attack the trade unions. Even before this, Tyndall 
kad antagonised the very vocal churchmen of the day by such utter- 
ances as an article on “Prayer as a Form of Physical Energy,” and 
when he was in America prayer meetings were held for his salvation. 
Such things kept Tyndall’s name before the public at large. 

He was a great man for a fine phrase—take as specimens: “It is 
not possible for me to purchase intellectual peace at the price of 
intellectual death,” and “ placing my whole relationship to the ques- 
tions which this dark brooder claims as his own clearly on paper.” 
“ Dark brooder” is great. As an alpinist, too, Tyndall’s name would 
live. Those who understand these things speak with admiration of 
his ascent of the Weisshorn and of his adventures on the Matter- 
horn, culminating in its ascent. There is a “Pic Tyndall” and a 
“Tyndall Grat.” In the “Life” under notice there is a special 
chapter by Lord Schuster on Tyndall as a mountaineer. 

When, in addition to all this, Tyndall’s political controversies and 
his close friendships with most of the great intellects of his time are 
considered, it is clear that there can be no lack of incident in this 
account of his life. Ever since Tyndall died in 1893, Mrs. Tyndall, 
who survived until 1940, had been collecting and ordering material 
for his biography, the appearance of which has been delayed by 
doubts and differences described in the preface. As it now comes 
forth it is of great, often absorbing, interest as a picture of science 
and scientific controversy in mid-Victorian times. The publishers 
have, considering war-time difficulties, achieved a very high standard 
of production; in particular, the many portraits are excellently 
rendered. With the best will in the world, however, one cannot say 
that the authors have made the most of their rich material. The 
narrative is full of lively extracts from Tyndall’s diary and writings 
and from contemporary publications, but they are mixed up with 
trivialities. There is little attempt at a synthesis, at a well composed 
picture, little perspective. The great glacier controversy is not par- 
ticularly well set out, and, in general, Tyndall’s scientific work is 
not discussed with that mastery that one might have expected in 
view of the fact that one of the authors is a distinguished physicist. 
One has only to compare the book with, say, Lord Rayleigh’s life of 
his great father to picture the possibilities. It is painstaking, it is 
conscientious, but it is not a great biography, and it might easily 
have been. There are, it must in justice be added, many excuses for 
weaknesses: Professor Eve, who originally undertook the work, fell 
ill and it had to be completed by Mr. Creasey. All who are inter- 
ested in the history of science will need to have the book on their 
shetves, but many, while grateful to the authors for what they have 
given, will form a fond wish that circumstances had allowed it t 
be put together with just a little more accomplishment, a little more 
craftsmanship. E. N. pA C. ANDRADE. 


Psycho-Analysis and Sociology 
Man, Morals and Society. By J. C. Flugel. (Duckworth. 2ls.) 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS grew up as a method for dealing with mental 
diseases, but the theories and principles which the experience thus 
gained suggested proved capable of much wider application. Freud 
himself used his, analysis of the structure of human personality and 
especially his classification of human instincts to throw light upon the 
nature of human groups, the foundations of morality and religion 
and indeed all the elements of culture. In this he has been followed 
by many of his disciples, and now there is hardly a branch of 
sociological inquiry which has remained unaffected by Freud’s dis- 
covery of the important réle played by unconscious factors in th 
growth of the mind. In the work before us Professor Flugel has 
brought together in systematic manner the principal results of these 
varied studies. For this task Professor Flugel is eminently well- 
fitted. He has not only a deep knowledge of psycho-analysis, but of 
all the other relevant disciplines, and while he makes very high 
claims for psycho-analysis he is genuinely anxious to effect a synthesis 
between it and whatever may be learnt from other sources. | 
writes with balance and moderation and he avoids the aggressive 
manner which many writers on psycho-analysis cultivate, despite thet 
warning to others that such a manner is likely to conceal an undef- 
lying lack of confidence. The book can be warmly recomm 
as a persuasive and lucid exposition of all that psycho-analysis ha 
to offer us towards the interpretation of human relations. 

In the centre of Professor Flugel’s inquiry is the problem of te 
nature of morality. He is not one of those who think that ethia 
can be reduced to psychology, but claims that psychology can throw 
useful light on the origin and growth of moral sentiments, whilt 
leaving problems of ultimate validity to the philosophers. What thes 
has psycho-analysis to offer us that is both new and important? 
There is an initial difficulty in answering this question which arisé 
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Oppenheimer Series 
THE MATABELE JOURNALS 
OF ROBERT MOFFAT, voL. ONE: 1829-1854 


The first volume in a Series consisting of unpublished 
records of early Southern Rhodesia, selected from the 
Government Archives. Mostly comprised of letters written 
during visits to a native chieftain, the Journal presents an 
extensive general survey and reveals a remarkable personality. 

2 vols. 30s. net each 


Una Pope-Hennessy, O.B.E. 
CHARLES DICKENS 


An important biography, revealing many aspects of the life 
of Dickens that have hitherto been glossed over. Subtle and 
comprehensive, it may well prove to be the final work on 
the great novelist. Recommended by the Book Society. 

Iilus. 21s. net. Ready short]; 


Norman Douglas 
AN ALMANAC 


This is both an almanac and an anthology, chosen by the 


author from his South Wind, Old Calebria and other works. 
6s. net. Ready shortly 
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BETWEEN THE WARS, 1918-1941 
By Hugh Seton-Watson: 


The author, who has specialized for seven years in the study of Eastern 
European problems and has spent varying periods in all the countries 
concerned, devotes considerable space to the two World Wars, both 
of which broke out in Eastern Europe, and to the social problems 
that underlie them. The future of European peace will depend largely, 
the author believes, on the removal of causes of social and political 
conflict in Eastern Europe. 21s. net 


CHURCH LIFE IN ENGLAND 


IN THE 13th CENTURY 
By J. R. H. Moorman 


Mr Moorman has reconstructed as complete a picture as may be made 
of the daily life and organization of the clergy as it must have been 
lived 700 years ago. Much of the evidence used comes from original 
documents, and by bringing it all together, Mr Moorman is providing 
entrance for any reader of imagination into the way of daily life of a 
large section of society of the Middle Ages. 9 plates, 1 map. 25s. net 


THE ART OF MEDICINE IN 


RELATION TO THE PROGRESS OF THOUGHT 
By A. E. Clark-Kennedy 


This lecture begins with an account of the philosophical attitude of 
medicine from earliest times to to-day. It goes on to describe and 
discuss our many modern advances in knowledge of body and mind 
in health and sickness, but brings a warning that new techniques bring 
new dangers. Specialization in science to the exclusion of educatioh 
in the humanities the author sees as a very serious threat to the balance 
of life. Medicine could and should be the vital connecting link 
between science and thought. Yet philosophy has dropped out of 
medical education. It must be reinstated. 2s. net 
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from the very complicated and technical terminology that the psycho- 
analysts have evolved. This is no doubt necessary for their proper 
purpose, but it often results in giving to their ideas an air of novelty 
and even of mystery which makes it very difficult to compare their 
views with those held by other psychologists. Even with Professor 
Flugel’s help, this difficulty is not easy to overcome. 

The positive elements of morality—that is to say, the actions 
which are held to be worthy of pursuit, are interpreted by the 
psycho-analysts in terms of what they call the ego-ideal. By this is 
meant the picture we form of ourselves not as we really are but as 
we might be or would like to be. The conception is familiar to psycho- 
logists in the form of what they call the ideal self. What is novel 
in the psycho-analytic theory appears to be that the love of ideals 
is brought under the heading of self-love. A portion of the 
“libido” is directed towards our real selves, but, realising our 
limitations, we form a picture of ourselves as we would like to be, 
and to this ideal self our “ narcissistic libido” is then said to be 
directed. This theory has its affinities with McDougall’s theory of 
the part played by the sentiment of self-regard in the formation of 
character. Now, that the idea of the self and the emotions of self- 
exaltation and self-abasement are important factors in the growth 
of moral sentiments is truc. But it must be questioned whether it 
is really illuminating to identify the love of ideals with the love of 
self. The self is not its own exclusive object, and there may well 
be many other things which can be loved directly and for their own 
sake and not as parts of the self. 

A second source of morality is traced to what is called “ intro- 
jection,” or the incorporation into one’s own mind of the standards 
and precepts upheld by impressive people in our environment. 
There is nothing new in this, except that the psycho-analysts have 
laid greater stress than other moralists on the importance of early 
childhood experiences. 

The novel elements in the psycho-analytic theory of morals appear 
most clearly in the account they give of the repressive aspects of 
the moral life, those concerned with negative injunctions or prohi- 
bitions. In dealing with these, psycho-analysts were early struck 
with the great severity of the conscience, resulting in acts of cruel 
self-humiliation and self-torture. To account for these facts 
stress is laid on the part played by aggression in the formation of 
the “ super-ego.” There is said to occur a recoil against the self of 
the aggression originally aroused by frustration and interference. 
In incorporating the authority of the parents into his own self the 
child also incorporates the aggression naturally attributed to the 
parents as a source of frustration, and at the same time the child 
directs his own aggression towards the parents, an impulse which 
has to be repressed, against himself. To this redoubled aggression 
is attributed the severity of the conscience which goes far beyond 
the severity of the parents. The process may be still further com- 
plicated by the intrusion of sadistic and masochistic’ elements. The 
account here briefly outlined is used by the psycho-analysts to 
throw light on the feeling of guilt, the nature of punishment and 
the phenomena of asceticism. Professor Flugel’s discussion of all 
these matters clearly deserves close study. Here only a few brief 
comments can be made. 

That the conscience is, or rather that it ought to be, an inward 
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authority is a doctrine familiar to moralists. But the psycho- 
analysts exaggerate, I think, the extent to which the transformation 
from a morality of external sanctions to one of inner acceptance is 
achieved by most people. The tendency towards the internalisation 
and individualisation of morality is clearly to be discerned in the 
social development of mankind and in the growing emphasis laid 
on it by the moral teachers, but for many individuals morality 
remains largely conventional and prudential. Where the transfor- 
mation occurs it may be doubted whether it is due to the incorpora- 
tion of the authority of the parents into the self. On the contrary, 
it is far more probably connected with the criticism of current 
moral standards in the light of experience derived from contact 
with other standards and the clash of ideals which thus results, 
In this context, as in others, the psycho-analysts appear to have 
given insufficient attention to the réle of the moral innovator and 
to the influence of the conflicts between different moral standards. 

The part played by repression in the formation of moral senti- 
ments is rightly emphasised by the psycho-analysts and constitutes 
their most important contribution to the psychology of morals. In 
the censure we direct against others as well as against ourselves our 
repressed impulses find a partial outlet. Here, in their eagerness 
to bring out the effects of unconscious aggression, the psycho- 
analysts have perhaps not given sufficient consideration to other 
repressed impulses. A great many of the phenomena connected 
with self-censure may well be due to fear of one’s own weakness 
and lack of self-mastery, and this, at least as much as displaced 
aggression, may account for the severity of the conscience. In the 
handling of asceticism, too, the problems connected with the diffi- 
culties of self-mastery do not appear to have received the attention 
they deserve. 

Professor Flugel has much of importance to say on the psycho- 
logical aspects of war and peace, on the mature of religion and on 
the psychological sources of differences in social and political atti- 
tudes. In all these matters it would have been helpful if Professor 
Flugel had given us some indication of the way he conceives 
psychology to be related to sociology. The psychological exp'ana- 
tions appear to be imposed—so to say—ready-made upon social 
phenomena of great complexity not readily accessible to direct 
examination by psycho-analytic methods. The theories are there- 
fore extraordinarily difficult to prove or disprove. On the whole, 
however, Professor Flugel presents his conclusions in a manner 
free from dogmatism, and what he has to say is always interesting 
and thought provoking. Those who wish to know what psycho- 
analysis-has to say on fundamental moral problems will here find an 
exposition written with great clarity and candour, based on a 
thorough grasp of all the relevant data and likely to stimulate 
further inquiry. Morris GINSBERG. 


The Red Cross Under Fire 


The Ships of Youth. By Geraldine Edge and May E. Johnston. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
THE idea that it is unfair to shoot at the wounded had taken deep 
root in the society which grew up between Florence Nightingale’s 
day and 1914. It was one of the ideas which helped to gloss over 
the beastliness of war by their implication that it is a game with 
rules. The Nazis may have contributed more than the pacifists to 
war’s ultimate outlawry by their ruthless disregard of the Red 
Cross. Why, they evidently argued, allow the enemy to save his 
wounded and bring them back into line? To them, the wounded, 
and those attending them, were as good a target as any other. 
The Ships of Youth is an account by two Army nursing sisters 
of nine months’ service on board the hospital carrier ‘ Leinster.’ She 
reached La Goulette in North Africa on July roth, 1943, the day 
the Allies landed in Sicily. She went in to the Sicilian beaches 
without mishap. At Salernc in September, having taken on board 
a few casualties, she was ordered to cruise all night, fully lighted, 
with four other hospital ships. ‘One, the ‘ Newfoundland,’ was sunk 
by a direct hit on the medical officers’ and sisters’ sleeping quarters. 
Six of fourteen sisters and her five medical officers were never 
heard of again. Eight men of the R.A.M.C. and nineteen of the 
crew were also lost. Fortunately, she had only two wounded aboard, 
and they were rescued ; “ it was consoling to learn how well stretchers 
float,” remark the authors grimly of another incident. At 8.30 next 
morning the ‘ Leinster’ returned to the beaches, collected 40 
casualties under air raids and shelling, and sailed for Bizerta, which 
she reached at 5 p.m. during a raid warning. She was told to pul 
to sea and cruise for the night: “ We could not at first grasp it.. .- 
But the order was clear and had to be obeyed.” The night passed 
without incident, and the patients were landed safely in the morning. 
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Raising the Metabolic Rate 
hastens recovery from illness 





‘I WISH I could hurry up and get 
well.”’ That is your first thought 
when you are recovering from an 
illness. However, it is not wishful 
thinking, but your metabolic rate 
which determines the length of your 
convalescence. 

What is your metabolic rate? 
It can be called your “* living rate,” 
because it is actually the rate at i ahekogan ‘ 

“wt . ’ : , is chart shows the average rise in 
a ote ae cheat the metabolic rate after ales Brand’s 
a P . > , Take Essence. The peak is reached half an 
ing nourishment from food. hour after taking Brand’s and the rate 

Through illness, your metabolic | is still high after six hours. 
rate slows down. To get back to 
normal, you must supply your body 
with the energy it needs. Un- : ‘ 
fortunately, a low metabolic rate is | !t Taises the rate with extraordinary 
accompanied by loss of appetite, quickness and sustains it for a quite 
making it difficult to absorb suffi- | €X¢eptional length of time. 
cient nourishment. You will like the flavour of 

To break this vicious circle, some | Brand’s Essence, even when the 
means of speeding up your meta- | mere thought of food is distasteful. 
bolic rate must be found. To do | A few spoonfuls will immediately 
this, doctors prescribe broths, soups, | raise your metabolic rate and 
and meat extracts, because they | give you energy. With this 
are easily digested. Clinical tests, new feeling of strength, your 
conducted at a famous research = appetite returns. Then you are 
institute, have shown that one f—-) well on your way to recovery. 
well-known preparation is out- Price 3/- a bottle. 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 
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1M CALORIES PER HOUR | 

















standingly effective in raising the 
metabolic rate — Brand’s Essence. 
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In war time it is all very trying and difficult, but 
life in ordinary times is a constant struggle for many 
single women too old to continue to teach. They 


. must ‘make do’ in everything and hope for better 
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days. The G.B.I. exists to place them in a position 
to renew their threadbare belongings—their clothes, 
their standard of living, their health and happiness. 
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Off Anzio, the ‘Leinster,’ the ‘St. David,’ and the ‘St. Andrew,’ 
cruising fully lighted one night, “were attacked by dive-bombers 
nine times. After we [the ‘ Leinster’] were set on fire, they left 
us alone until we all three started to steam off again, then the 
planes returned and never stopped bombing us until they hit the 
“St. David.’ After dropping flares over her to make sure she had 
sunk, they flew off and did not attack us again.” At least 50 of 
the ‘St. David’s’ complement of over 200 were lost. Yet the 
authors (who write as a single “1”), can still say, “When I had 
the experience of being a prisoner of war on a German ship, and 
lursing others in the same state, I was impressed by the sympathy 
extended to our people by the German doctors:and their assistants.” 

The authors have interesting and even amusing things to say 
about many other matters: for instance, the French Moroccans they 
carried several times—“ grand soldiers and excellent patients,” but 
“totally unhouse-trained "—and the shortcomings of their Italian 
patients, about brief spells of off-duty time, and the peculiarities of 
officers in charge of disembarking casualties. The Ships of Youth 
is part of the harvest of this war’s stories of courage and endurance 


under fearful strain told simply, directly, and modestly. 
IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Sea Power and Indian History 


India and the Indian Ocean: An Essay on the Influence of Sea 
Power on Indian History. By K. M. Panikkar. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 

THIS essay seeks to develop the thesis put forward in the author’s 

former work, The Future of South-East Asia. Indians have failed 

to realise the decisive influence of sea power omtheir country’s history. 

In the future, with the expansion of her industries and her overseas 

trade, it is likely to be immeasurably greater; the loss of control 

over the Indian Ocean might well.be an irreparable disaster. There 
was little fear of such a contingency in the past, though the exploits 
of a single light cruiser, the ‘Emden,’ provided a foretaste of what 
might happen. Today the position is different. The fall of Singa- 
pore has demonstrated that the defence of India’s long and vulnerable 
coastline cannot be undertaken by the British Navy alone. By the 
mere fact of her distance, Great Britain is at a disadvantage in 

comparison with countries directly bordering on the Pacific; a 

challenge from a first-class naval Power cannot be effectively met 

oy a fleet whose main strength must always be devoted to the 
defence of Britain’s European interests, 

India aspires to be a free and independent unit of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations ; but all these aspirations will remain 
but vague dreams, unless she is prepared to undertake the respon- 
sibility of peace and security in the Indian Ocean. Otherwise she 
will be at the mercy of any major naval power which has command 
of the sea. It is ridiculous to pretend that an Indian Navy could 
do this unaided. It can only be achieved by a co-operative effort 
between Britain, India, South Africa and Australia, who must form 
a regional union for the purpose. The questions arising out of 
regional organisations are discussed in an appendix. 

As this useful little book may reach a second edition, some errors 
and omissions should be noted Nothing is said about the Dutch 





2 new novels 
ROBERT LIDDELL 
Watering-Place 


A polite comedy, not without tartness, set in a famous spa, 
now part of London’s dormitory; which still harbours 
mildly eccentric survivors of its former “‘society”’. 

[7s 6d net) 


MICHAEL McLAVERTY 
In This Thy Day 


A fresh and sympathetic study of family life in a village on 
the coast of County Down. The author's early novels, Lost 
Fields and Call My Brother Back were highly praised. 

[8s 6d net] 


TONATHAN CAPE 
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East Indies ; Holland will almost certainly 1ecover her great colonial 
empire, and will nor easily forget the bitter lesson of the battle of 


the Java Sea. In Chapter IV no mention is made of Captain 
Downton’s defeat of the Portuguese Armada off Swally Hole in 
1615 or the capture of Ormuz in 1621. Yet both these events were 
decisive. There should be some accounts in Chapter V of the 
part played by the Parsi shipbuilders of Bombay in defeating the 
French ; and surely the gallant record of the Royal Indian Navy 
in the present war should come into the picture. Indians have shown 
that they make equally good sailors as soldiers. Bad proof-reading 
is doubtless responsible for such slips as Kakliyt (p. 30, n.), Lourenco 
(p. 42), Linchoten (p. 55), La Bourdannais (p. 65), Garrnor (p. 66) 
and Sir Stafford Raffles (p. 70). A bibliography and an index are 
obviously needed. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Fiction 
By Renée de Fontarce McCormick. 
9s. 6d.) 


By Ruth Cokayne. 
By Marten Cumberland. 


Little Coquette. (William 
Heinemann. 
Out of the Dust. 
Not Expected to Live. 


(Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d.) 
(Hurst and Blackett. 


8s. 6d.) 
The Right Honourable Gentleman. By Roger Fulford. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 


Lark Rise to Candleford. By Flora Thompson. (Humphrey Milford, 


The Oxford University Press. 15s.) 

NEARLY every author is blessed in the theme of his own childhood: 
the age of innocence is remembered with humour, tenderness and 
pity by writers as different as Charles Dickens, Edmund Gosse, and 
Percy Lubbock. But the author of Little Coquette, a story of a 
French childhood, has destroyed her own rights in the subject by 
taking a liberty with truth. She explains in a foreword: “Simone 
d’Entremiont is a little girl such as once I was. My life was like hers 
... The people, the places, the events of which I tell are in 
essence true, but the details are drawn from many sources; hence 
the characters of the book and the correlation of events are really 
fictional.” This manceuvre has not produced at all happy results. 
The book reads like an avtobiography, but the reader senses at once 
that it is inaccurate. Too much is remembered. On the other 
hand it cannot be read as a novel because it entirely lacks the design 
of a novel. While the book halts between the two, the fiction masters 
the autobiography, the device destroys the innocence. Little 
Simone is given a phenomenal talent for eavesdropping and reading 
other people’s letters. The device demanded it. How else could 
a small child have observed all the details necessary to the story? 
But now the device .has tainted the heroine. It has deliberately 
created an unpleasent child. Lazy, ignorant, inquisitive, spoilt, 
Simone cannot and does not hold the reader’s affection. Mrs. 
McCormick’s true memories of her early life in France would 
probably be as entertaining as childhood memories usually are. But 
the memories of Little Coquette are unconvincing because too many, 
and sometimes uncongenial because too scandalous. They are more 
the tattle of a ladies’ tea-party than the memories of a genuine child- 
hood. But those who enjoy a pitiless stream of gossip will find 
some amusement here. 

Little Coquette is immensely sophisticated. Out of the Dust is 
precisely the opposite. For her first novel Ruth Cokayne has 
chosen a particularly difficult theme—London life in peacetime, the 
scene about eight months from now. She discloses an optimistic 
heart when she records the consumption in a private house, during 
one week of February, of oysters, soles, fowl, pheasants, goose and 
hare: but on the whole the background of next year’s London is 
wel] imagined—gamblers in marginal profit, simpie housewives 
flummoxed by regulations, cheap grumblers lamenting past over- 
time money, extortionate restaurants, raucous night-clubs, youthful 
societies preaching uplift and being wonderfully boring about tt 
(a result which was not perhaps a part of the author’s intention). 
The background is good, and it is the more a pity that the charac- 
terisation is weak. A member of the religious pep society might 
go to a repulsive night club, bur it is highly improbable that she 
would propose to make money by a dishonest deal in cars, of 
insist on going on tour as a mannequin to display undies. Nor would 
her mother feebly allow such a thing (though she does say “ that’s 
right” instead of “yes”) if she were the well-bred, practical, 
sensible, experienced” W.V.S. lady we are given to believe. The 
elder daughter (engaged to a prisoner of wr) igvites a man to play 
golf the first time sie meets him and on the next occasion calls him 
by his christian name. He, presumably to return the compliment, 


imparts to her the most scandalous confidences about his dead wife, 
killed in an air raid. These characters are not the unpleasant people 
of the book but those who are expected to engage the readers 
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ACROSS 
. All woo often they come back with 
regrets. (11.) 





. It’s nearly spring. (5.) 

. The sort of music for serenades. (9.) 

. In this body is definitely up to 
something. (9.) 

. Rob me at cards. (5.) 


. A pairited cavalier. (8.) 

. This path is not the one to the 
altar. (6.) 

. Lissom. (6.) 

. Sweet sorrows. (8.) 

. Colour for solvency. (5.) 

A moon poet. (Anag.) (9.) 

. They do so take it out of one. 

. Burdened. (5.) 

. Go then, harpy, to the races. 


DOWN 
make a big contribution 
birth-rate pro- 


(9.) 


(11.) 


. It might 
towards solving the 
blem. (7.) 
. His fortunes, if not new, are novel. 
) 


low are you feeling? (8.) 
28 has nothing to do with this 
really. (6.) 
Mythological figure of modern war on 
a broken cart. (9.) 
Evidently a very guilty salt. (7.) 
This is no body for a coroner. (6.) 
Overcharge for wool. (6.) 
Not a good pull-up, far from it. (9.) 





. Florid and out-of-date. 
. A pull will get everybody clear, or 


. Does he wake up the motors? (8.) 
. “ Not without hope we ———— and 
we mourn.” (Wordsworth.) (6.) 


. For punitive purposes it may be arti- 


9.) 
(7. 


ficially applied with tar. 


. When Don is confused between nega- 


tive and affirmative. 


. In which 8 may eventually be dis- 


posed of. (6.) 


(6.) 
finish them! (3, 2.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 326 











SOLUTION ON JULY 5th 


The winner of Crossword No. 326 is F. C. Geary, Esq., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARKS & SPENCER LIMITED 





LARGER DIVIDEND 





SIR SIMON MARKS’S REVIEW 





THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, 
was held on June r9th in London. 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :-- 

The net profits for the year are £1,916,487, compared with £1,574,029 
last year. This increase has arisen from a larger turnover, particularly in 
the catering department. Supplies have not kept pace with sales, and this 
is reflected in an appreciable fall in our stock, £861,879 against £1,139,436 
a year ago. The replacement of stock has been restricted by the con- 
tinued heavv curtailment of supplies for civilian needs. Provision for 
taxation, including excess profits tax, amounts to £1,100,000, which com- 
pares with £790,000 last year. 

Our profits are determined after making allowances for depreciation 
for properties and fixtures at our usual rates, and after the allocation of 
£100,000 to deferred repairs reserve, which now stands at £350,000. The 
total available for distribution is £1,831,339, including £1,024,852 brought 
forward. The directors propose that this year our final dividend on the 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary share capital should be 25 per cent., making 
40 per cent., compared with 35 per cent. for, last year, leaving £1,314,391 
to be carried forward. Our reserves and surplus total £3,942,291, com- 
pared with £3,636,152 last year. Cash in hand, investments, and tax 
reserve certificates amount to £4,901,740 compared with £3,429,573 a 
year ago. 

SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES. 

All the material requirements of our civilisation—housing, foodstuffs, 
clothing, amenities—are short in supply and heavy in demand. The nation 
is hungry for them, not only in quantity and quality but, above all, at a 
price it can afford to pay. But if the needs of the people are to be 
satisfied in the necessary quantities quickly and at senseelie prices the 
methods and techniques learned in the war will have to be applied and 
even improved. . Producers must continue that partnership with science 
and technology so widely applied and developed during the stress of these 
fateful years. 

The vital war needs of this country called for speed, quality and quan- 
tity, a revolution in production and production methods. It was achieved 
by devoted co-operation between scientists, manufacturers and workers. 
New, difficult, and urgent problems were solved in months instead of 
years by this partnership of minds and experience, pooling their knowledge 
in the fullest measure. Such teamwork and co-operation have set a 
pattern of practical collaboration rich in promise for the future and can 
continue to give to industry splendid opportunities. 


WIDER RANGE OF ARTICLES. 


Science is producing new raw materials and new processes as well as 
improving existing materials. In our field new synthetic fibres and_ plastic 
substances are being created which will generate additional dem. and 
wants by the public. Some of these inventions are not mere substitutes 
but original products which open up new fields of application and manu- 
facture. A distributive organisation like ours, in direct contact with the 
large public and in close association with manufacturing industry, can help 
to expedite the development of such new materials. Our experience enables 
us to translate consumer demand into production of the kind of goods our 
customers would desire to buy at a reasonable price, and in this way reduce 
the delays between the discovery and the production of the article for the 
consumer. We are closely watching the developments of such research 
in order to widen the range and improve the quality of the goods we sell. 

In the past we developed the policy of close and friendly collaboration 
with the producer of our basic materials and our manufacturers. Our 
orders were based on a joint study of the appropriate raw materials and 
on the production methods best suited to their respective systems. Each 
partner was thus enabled to make an effective contribution in the creation 
of the values for which we are noted. The war temporarily limited this 
feature of our work. Many of our manufacturers were on war work 
almost exclusively, and are only now able to turn their minds to a con- 
sideration of their post-war policy. It is gratifying to note that their ex- 
perience and technique, broadened during the war, will be at our disposal 
once again as and when they are released from their present tasks. 

The progress of our business amply demonstrates that there is a vast 
market which can be reached only by the creation of the maximum value 
in goods to fit the purse of the great majority of the public. The Budget 
White Paper discloses the fact that in the last year, out of 13,000,000 net 
incomes, 7,000,000 were less than £250 per annum and 5,300,000 less 
than £500. It is their needs which sound policy must.aim to satisfy by 
abundance, quality and price. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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As with the February menu, they have been imper- 
But in spite of these and many other gross incon- 
sistencies, the book is easy to read. Miss Cokayne has a simple 
style and can draw a good background. It would be just to infer 
that she will write a better novel than this later on. ‘ 

For a long time now more than one murder has been almost 
essential to a detective novel. About half way through the story, 
just as things are straightening out, custom requires a second 
crime to heighten the hysteria. Lovers of carnage will be delighted 
to know that Not Expected to Live (an excellent title) has a total 
death-roll of seven. Marten Cumberland’s type of detective story 
rests on the tireless assembly of facts. It is not relieved much by 
humour or character study, which necessarily places it below the 
best, but the reader will develop an affection for M. Dax of the 
French police, in whom it is a welcome quality that he does not do 
all the brilliant work himself. It is a natural and convincing feature 
of the story that considerable help is given by M. Dax’s assistants 
in the solution of what is certainly a remarkably well-kept secret. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman relates the career of Augustus 
Stryver, M.P., from his humble beginnings at Bury St. Edmund’s 
in 1903, te his lamentable fall in Half Moon Street some thirty 
years later; tells how he changed his coat, cciours, convictions, and 
even religion, surmounting all the difficulties which might assail the 
conscience of a National Liberal, and got himself where he always 
meant to be, in the ranks of the Ministers of the Crown. The book 
is described as a satire, but it is not quite true enough, sincere enough 
or disciplined enough to deserve that honourable description. An 
odd mixture of serious record and farce, it appears to have been 
written more with a giggle than with tears of righteous anger. It 
is amusing in places, but not in one particular place. Religious con- 
version, a subject uproariously funny in the high comedy of Evelyn 
Waugh, is acutely embarrassing in a work of this kind: 

Very welcome is the new addition of Flora Thompson’s trilogy 
Lark Rise, Over to Candleford, and Candleford Green, now pub- 
lished together under the title Lark Rise to Candleford. The first of 
these books was published only in 1939 but they have already 
established themselves as classics of the English countryside. The 
new edition is uncommonly well illustrated with wood engravings 
by Julie Neild. ’  V. C. CiiInton-Bappetey. 


sympathies. 
fectly studied. 


Shorter Notice 


Scotland: A Wceulthy Country. By Archie Lamont. 
tariat, Ltd., 28, Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow. 1s.) 
To the traditional view of Scotland as a poor country, Dr. Lamont 
opposes sixty pages full of facts, from tomatoes to granite. “ Unde- 
veloped potentialities” is the keynote: riches latent in seaweed, 
waterfalls, oil-shales, deer-forests, peat-bogs, unworked deposits of 
iron-ore. Notes on how the Irish, Swedes, Norwegians and Swiss 
have developed their resources in peat, timber and electricity rein- 
force Dr. Lamont’s opinion that the exploitation of Scotland’s re- 
sources has often been thwarted by English business interests. One 
need not wholly agree with this to admit that the fact of Scotland’s 
undeveloped wealth was well worth stressing, and that one of 
Scotland’s major needs is scientific and industrial research. 


it’s time that 
women spoke up 


If women make up their minds what they want in post-war homes, they'll 





(Scottish Secre- 





get it. Industry can equip peace-time kitchens as efficiently as it equipped 
war-time factories. British manufacturers can make electrical appliances 
that will wash dishes, scrub floofs, peel potatoes, brush shoes — appliances 
that will be made if the demand is there. 
Edmundsons do their part in bringing electricity to thousands of homes — 
it’s up to women to insist on its being used intelligently. 

But remember, it's your job to save Electricity now 


EDMLNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 


A FREE ENTERPRISE SERVING, THROUGH SIXTEFN COMPANIES, 
A QUARTER OF THE AREA OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Apart from some activity in Canadian Pacific and other Canadian 
dollar securities prompted by reports of a rise in the exchange rate, 
the stock markets are following the pedestrian course appropriate 
to the period immediately preceding polling day. Such selling as 
takes place is of a purely routine character, and is being comfortably 
absorbed without much movement either way in prices. Failing some 
quite unexpected development, such as an international crisis or 
a serious worsening of the Conservatives’ prospects at the polls, I 
do not look for any material alteration in the level of quotations 
before the election result is known, or at least until there is enough 
to go on to provide the basis for a shrewd guess. 


RUMANIAN OIL POSITION 

It will come as a bitter disappomtment to Preference sharehoiders 
in Phoenix Oil Products that, following the end of the war in Europe, 
they are asked to accept proposals for a postponement of the payment 
of their dividend. The.8 per cent. cumulative dividend on the 
£600,000 of Phoenix Oil Products Preference capital is guaranteed 
unconditionally by the Phoenix Oil and Transport Company, whose 
business is situated in Rumania. During the war years the Trans. 
port Company has been called on to implement this guarantee since 
the distributing business of the Products undertaking in various 
European countries was brought to an end, and the dividend could 
not be paid out of the Products company’s liquid resources. From 
the last balance-sheet of the Transport Company, dated December 31, 
1943, it appeared that holdings of cash and gilt-edged, although 
heavily reduced, were still sufficient to cover the guaranteed dividend 
for some time ahead, but now, it seems, the point has been reached 
when the directors have deemed it inadvisable to make further pay- 
ments for the time being. 

In seeking a three-year postponement of the fulfilment of the 
guarantee, the Transport Company’s board emphasise that, although 
its properties in Rumania have now been freed by the Soviet forces, 
the refineries, tanks and equipment have suffered considerable 
damage from Allied aerial bombardment. Moreover, it appears that 
the supplying of oil for reparations to the Soviet, together with the 
demands of the Rumanian internal market, will leave only a small 
quantity available for export until production can bé increased and 
refining facilities restored. The warning note is sounded that 
reparation payments by Rumania can only be made by heavy 
additional taxes on industry, which points to the probability that 
the British oil companies will have to bear new burdens. Following 
this announcement the {1 Preference shares of the Products com- 
pany, which have hitherto received their 8 per cent. dividend under 
the guarantee, have been marked down sharply from I7s. to 14s, 
while the £1 Ordinary shares of the Transport Company have fallen 
from 5s. 3d.-to 3s. 9d. In view of the uncertainties surrounding the 
future of British-owned enterprises in Rumania, the Transport Com- 
pany’s shares are obviously very speculative. There should be some 
scope, however, for a recovery in the Products Preference, seeing 
that the distributing business in Europe should be gradually re 
established. In pre-war years the Products company covered its 
Preference dividend out of its own earnings, while it is well t 
remember that the guarantee, although postponed, still remains in 
being. 

A HEAVY E.P.T. PAYER 


Several weeks ago I included Purnell and Sons, the Bristol printers, 
in a list of companies which are heavy E.P.T. payers, and which 
therefore stand to benefit substantially when this tax is amended 
or removed. For the year to September 30, 1944, this concern has 
just declared a final dividend of 124 per cent., which brings up tht 
total distribution to 174 per cent., against 10 per cent. in the pr 
ceding year. Net profits, after tax, have risen from £22,940 to £28,585 
from which it appears that earnings on the Ordinary capital were 
equivalent to about 28 per cent. Gross profits have reached a new 
peak at £428,585, against £379,779. As much as £400,000 wis 
therefore paid in taxation for the past year. It is clear that theres 
a big tax cushion against a reduction in gross earnings from the 
abnormal war-time level. During the past few weeks the 5s. shafes 


have risen to 17s. 3d. At this level the yield is just over 5 per ceil 
In view of the probability of E.P.T. revision, there is scope for! 
further improvement in the coming months. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
F. FRANCIS & SONS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 











Tue forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, 
Limited, was held on June 14th in London. 

Mr. John Ismay (the chairman) in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit for 1944 at £65,383 shows a reduction of £8,394 on the previous 
year. Against this, however, the taxation provision at £41,000 represents a 
reduction of £7,000. Your board recommends the payment of a final 
dividend on the ordinary share capital of 10 per cent., less tax, which to- 
gether with the interim dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, makes a total 
of 14 per cent. for the year, being the same distribution as the previous 
four years, and after payment of this distribution we have been able to 
increase the carry-forward from £28,886 to £33,769. After payment of 
the preference share dividend of 14 per cent. ordinary share dividend re- 


‘ presents a distribution of approximately 70 per cent. of the net profits 


of this company and our subsidiaries. I think you will agree, having re- 
gard to the very trying circumstances pertaining during the last half of 
1944, that the results are very satisfactory. 

Our main works are all situated in the areas most severely affected by 
the flying bombs and rockets, and naturally production was considerably 
interrupted as a result of these attacks. During this period, however, our 
works did not suffer any permanent damage, although naturally produc- 
tion was affected, and it was only by the fortitude shown and the loyal co- 
operation of all employees that we carried on as well as we did, and our 
thanks are due to them. 

Whilst we are still engaged to a large extent on Government work 
your directors have given considerable thought and taken active measures 
to provide for the change-over to full peace-time activities. We are, per- 
haps, fortunate in that our peace-time production is on very similar lines 
to that of our war-time manufactures and, therefore, the change-over does 
not present any great difficulties on the manufacturing side. 

Whilst it is very difficult to forecast at the present time your board 
is of the opinion that your company can look forward to a busy period in 
view of the unquestionably heavy demand for the company’s products 
for civilian and domestic use, a world shortage of which has to be replaced. 
I would stress, however, that this is dependent upon an adequate supply 
of labour and raw materials being available. 

The report was adopted. 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING 





THE TASK AHEAD 





on 
THE ordinary general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation will be held at 9, Gracechurch Street, London, on June 27th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. A. 
Morse, circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The task which lies ahead when we have resumed possession of our 
main interests in the Far East is ope of considerable magnitude, and apart 
from the complexity of the problems and difficulties to be encountered in 
re-establishing and carrying on business in places which have been under 
the heel of the enemy, a vast amount of work will be entailed in picking 
up the threads and in arriving at the true financial position of these offices. 
Until the enemy has been ejected from the territories Which he has 
invaded, we cannot, with any degree of certainty, even commence to 
measure the extent of the havoc he has created, but much time and 
thought are already being devoted to the problems of reconstruction which 
will have to be faced and solved before the Far East again enjoys freedom 
and prosperity. I am confident that we will play an important part in 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction of those centres with which we have 
been so long connected. 

The profit and loss account, which includes only the results of offices 
under our control, shows that the surplusfor the year to December 31st, 1944, 
amounts to £214,063, which is substantially the same as the surplus for the 
previous year. With assets amounting to many million pounds under enemy 
control, it is, of course, impossible even to estimate the profit and loss posi- 
tion of the bank, as a whole, and in the circumstances the board have 
again transferred the profits of the free offices to contingencies reserve. 
In doing so, the board regret that they are again unable to recommend the 
payment of a dividend. 

The economic and financial situation in China has continued to cause 
anxiety. At the present time such measures as are feasible to check the 
growing inflation are, in the main, little more than palliative measures. 

those, the most important are the sale of gold and the importa on 

of small amounts of key commodities. It is hoped that such steps, coup..d 

with the psychological stimulus of the favourable war situation, will be 

po to tide over the interim period until more radical measures can 
taken 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 








SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 





THE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Limited, was held yesterday in London, 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.T. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The net profit for the year, after provision for taxation, 
amounts to £86,967 as against £84,148 for the previous year. This is a 
result with which I feel the shareholders will be well satisfied, though 
adjustments in our tax position are partly responsible. The directors 
have no hesitation in making the same recommendation as last year 
for a final dividend of 20 per cent. and a cash bonus of § per cent., 
making a total distribution of 32} per cent. for the year, for the eighth 
year in succession. 

The mons Poms gemeet has been subject to conditions which have affected 
the prosperity many businesses. There has been a constant drain on 
manpower for war purposes. The drain on our manpower is not the only 
factor; we have had higher wages, and an increased cost of raw materials 
to face. Nevertheless, myself and my colleagues were never more 
optimistic with regard to the future of the company than we are to-day. 
One of our reasons is that the shortage of supplies has brought to light 
masses of consumers of Smith’s Potato Crisps whose endeavours to obtain 
themr is a great tribute—and a well-deserved one—to our product. Our 
popularity is a living thing; the shortages have disclosed friendships and 
enthusiasms, and a knowledge on the part of the public of Smith’s Potato 
Crisps which one never quite realised. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF Foop VALUE. 


Give us the labour and material, and we shall soon eclipse our pre- 
war turnover. We deserve friendly popularity ‘which I consider firmly 
established for all time. But such a reputation does not just happen. It 
is based on the solid foundation of the quality of Smith’s Potato Crisps 
with their high percentage of fooa value. It is also che result of cooking 
the right potatoes—and-we know the right potatoes and control their 
production. Arrangements made with those farms and areas on which 
they are grown (especially on our own farms) gives us opportunities of 
making experiments which we believe to be of the utmost value in 
improving and maintaining those special types best suited for our purpose. 

We greatly regret that we have not been able to meet the persistent 
and sometimes clamorous demands for Crisps, but have done our best. 
The future of this business lies in the demand being maintained, and we 
are sure that not only will it be maintained, but will be increased as 
soon as we are in a position to supply it. I do not think our old friends 
will ever desert us, but I foresee in the future, as I have already indicated, 
a demand above that of pre-war days. In the future millions of new 
housewives who will be faced with the responsibilities of home-keeping 
will wish to take advantage of the use of Smith’s Potato Crisps, because 
they are a prepared product of real food value, appetising, economical, 
easily served hot or cold, and conveniently packed. 


GREAT HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 


We have great hopes for the future, and I would again stress that the 
limit of our production, as reflected in this year’s trading, has been caused 
solely by shortage of workers; but we have every hope that this shortage 
will be gradually overcome. With the demobilisation of war industries 
old workers will wish to return to us and new ones will be willing to take 
the jobs we have to offer. At the present moment we could easily find 
employment for an additional 2,000 workers. 

Because of our faith in the future, and in accordance with the policy 
of the business since it was founded, we are making plans to create two 
new centres of our industry and build factories for that purpose. One 
of the great advantages we have had during war-time restrictions in regard 
to transport, and regulations with regard to zoning, is the fact that our 
factories are widely distributed over the country. Our plans at the present 
moment cover the erection of new buildings in the Newcastle area and 
the South Wales area, both great hives of population hitherto supplied 
from other of our factories. 

I must again pay tribute to Mr. Frank Smith, our founder and man- 
aging director. He is approaching the completion of the first 25 years of his 
brilliant leadership. During that quarter of a century he has never ceased 
to apply the whole of his resourceful capacity and energy to the further- 
ance of this famous enterprise. To the whole of our executive and staff 
appreciation is due, They continue to show zeal and enthusiasm in their 
duties and are a most efficient band, loyally devoted to the company. 


The report was adopted. 
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CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex’ 














( th personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
Ad \ fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
( Riding. Cocktail Lounge. AIL 
ourt. Lift 
t MOONAI 
\ GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
d turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. List FREE.— 
Warker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write for 
d Fur Crusade leaflet, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, wit! comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.~- Mayor C. 
VAN DEN Byt, Wappenham, Towcester. 
UCTION SALE OF BOOKS.—June 26th, 1945. 


POSTAL BIDS ACCEPTED 


Send for Catalogue 
Britannica, 13th 


1,000 vols. including Encyclopaedia 

edition. FLORAE DANICAE, 1764. Historia Naturalis. 
John Johnson, 1657 Bound Geographical Magazines. 
100 vols. modern horticulture Studio, nos. 1929-1932. 
Also many special numbers of Studio. Modern Publicity 
1924-1935 About 600 vols. contemporary literature, 
political and general —GoopMAN & MANN, Esher. Ember- 


brook 3400 
> ERMALINE 
4 delicious and digestibie 
Ask vour Baker 
OOK LIST now in preparation. English Literature, 
» Modern First Editions, etc. Price 2d. W. A. Maas, 
Buena Vista, Dinerth Road, Colwyn Bay. 
1tANCER SUFFERER, 27445. 58 years, home blitzed, 
furniture gone, now living in poor lodgings with 
wife, needs extra nourishment and care at home. Please 
send a donation. Jewellery gratefully received. NATIONAL 
SOctreTY FOR c ANCER Rewier, 2S, Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Sutton, Surrey 
YUSTOME RS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
196, Tottenham Court 


Sread 


to —te e Heat & Son Ltp. 


Road, 
] yp? TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
|: YINANCE.—ReEGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, Ww. Telephone : 
REGent 5983. 
JPOk SALE Freehold. Torridge District, Devon. 
Stone-built country house, private road. Hall, 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, good kitchen, scullery, dairy, 
bathroom. h. and c. Large outhouses, garden, _orchard, 
10 acres in all. Possession October 6th. = 
G. Watson, Laity Water, Torrington. Tei. : Tor. 2264. 
*OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENC (OURAGED. 
T Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring Appeal SecreTary, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334). 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE.—Board _ residence. 
I Short bookings. Two miles centre of Cambridge. 
Terms on application 
| ERTS.—Village of Markyate. The Old Vicarage. 
Charming old-world residence, 6 beds., bathroom, 
3 recep., usual domestic offices. garage, stabling, 2) acres 
matured gardens partly walled-in. Vacant possession. 
Price £4,500.—Apply ConneLt & Su_KSTONE, Auctioneers, 
Luton. Tel. : 3508-9. 
] IGHCROFT GUEST HOUSE, BOVINGDON, 
HERTS.—Situated in delightful country 550 ft. up. 
Own dairy produce from 30 acres. Golf course near. 
Buses pass gates to Boxmoor Station (frequent trains to 
Town, 40 minutes Reopening June 21st. Terms from 
a guinea a day.—Tel. Bovingdon 3276. 


| OLIDAY SUGGESTIONS.—Let me plan _ your 
holiday, suggest accommodation. Cornwall, North 
Wales, Devon, Scotland, etc.—Box No. 236. 


we are fortunate we may boast with Pope—“ The 


SPECTATOR, JUNE 22, 1! 


Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
FRIENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTES, 
London, N.W.1. 


the 


application to 
Euston Road, 


Friends House, 


5 hee LONG. my pipe, and relaxation, 
Make mv armchair my filiine station 
ROOM required by Gentleman 


Central London.—STANTON, Abbotsbury, Biddenham, 


Bedford. 
I *NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English I itera- 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you tollow the new Course 
y L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordor 
Square WC.1 Mus 4574 
\ YANTED.—Cottage. Can anyone with property 
offer lady a small cottege to rent. Very careful 
For retirement after long working professional 


| * NFURNISHED 


tenant. 
years and war service. Anywhere South or S.W. England, 
but must be near R.C. Church and other amenities. 


References and credentials.—Box No. 238. 
\ ‘ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
FOR 


\ RITE for tree booklet.— 
REGENT INstrTuTE (Dept. 


PROFIT.—Send 
, Palace Gate, W.8. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertisea below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, apples 

PPLICATIONS are invited tor appointment. « 
f vacancies accruing during the war in the followin 
Services :— 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
INDIAN POLICE. 
BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I) 
BURMA POLICE (CLASS DID. 
BURMA FRONTIER SERVICE. 

Vacancies accruing during the war in the Indian Politica 
Service will be filled from among candidates appointed to 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Candidates must be males must have been born on or 
atter the 2nd August, 1915 (or the 2nd August, 1917, in 
the case of the Indian Police and the Burma Police (Class I)) 
and must have received whole-time, continuous and sys- 
tematic education up to the age of 18 (or the date of their 
joining His Maijesty’s Forces or the Merchant Navv or 
Mercantile Marine, it earlier). 

A pamphlet describing the recruitment arrangements 
and containing the Recruitment Regulations and informa- 
tion as to numbers of vacancies and conditions of service 
may be obtained by civilian candidates on application to 
the Secretary, India and Burma Recruitment, India 
Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. Special arrangements have 
been made to enable those serving in the Forces to obtain 
copies of the pamphle, through Service channels. 
| yOCTOR’ S WIDOW, North of Scotland, desires 

companionship of gentlewoman. Share household 
duties (weekly char) in exchange for board (electricity). 
References essential—Box No. 239. 

YROEBEL TRAINED OR EXPERIENCED 
I: MISTRESS required to take charge of Kindergarten 
class and share teaching of junior forms in Boys’ Preparatory 
School. Knowledge of Handwork desirable —W. F. 
Hoyianp, The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 

ee HALL, NEAR FILEY, YORKSHIRE. 





Applications are invited for the following positions :-— 
(1) Mathematics Mistress ; (2) Chemistry Mistress (in each 
case to teach the subject to Higher School Certificate 
standard; (3) Mistress to teach Middle School Latin and 
History. Revised Burnham Scale. Government Super- 
annuation. (4) Assistant Secretary. Apply HEADMISTRESS. 

pROPAGANDA DEMONSTRATOR AND _ OR- 

GANISER needed for important Health organisation 
Some Nursing, Scientific or Health Visiting experience 
desirable. Shorthand an advantage. Write stating quali- 
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Q° rae —Information respecting the Faith and 








"I;HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
Aggioetiem. are invited for the post of WARDEN 
of CREW HALL (the University Hall of Residence 


for Men) which accommodates 99 students. The Warden 
must be a graduate and will be required to take some part 
in University teaching. The University would prefer 
te appoint a married Warden. Salary £1,000 a year, with 
Superannuation under the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme for Universities The Warden’s House is previded 
free of rent and rates Ihe appointment is expected to 
be made early in October and the duties should begin as 
soon thereafter as may be arranged. Applications (six 
copies) with the names of at least three referees, should 
be sent to the undersigned from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. In order to allow time for candidates 
now in H.M. Forces to apply, the last date for the receipt 
of applications has been fixed at 31st August, 1945. 
A. W. CHAPMAN, 
Registrar. 


June, 1945. 





EDUCATIONAL 

| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for ‘eae, Matric., Sepe. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., LL. B.D., and Diplomas Moderate Fees, 
instalments. _ a3 from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est 1894), 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Special Summer Course 
in Spanish, from 8 to 21 August, for graduates. under. 


graduates and em Apply to iy SECRETARY, 58 
Princes Gate, S.W.7. Tel.: Ken. 3139 : 
Cc ASI rA”’ POST AL SPANISH COURSE, 


[,* 


Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. Fo, 
syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 228 
R ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR " WORKING 
\ WOMEN. 


(Incorperated) 
Recognised by the Board of Education) 
HILLCcROFT COLLEGE, SURBITON) 


TUTORS FOR CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ig 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
History OF EUROPEAN ART. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING (Watercolour). 
BIoLocy. 
A list of tutors for these subjects is being prepared by 
_— College (fer Adult Education), Surbiton, Surrey, 
majority of the students are members of H.M. Forces, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary for Corres 
pondence Courses. 


)»USSIAN CLASSES by professional teacher (Lenin- 
\ grad Univ. Degree). Groups or individual. Te.; 
FRO. 3341, or write—Box No. 240 
| HE QUEEN’S SECRE rARIAL « 2OLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
Fro. 7416, : 





LECTURES 


Ts Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 

Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jasas 
Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. June 23rd: “The Relaxation 
Motit: A Psychological Analysis.”” The complete series 
aiso available in printed form. Practical Class for Pianists 


and Teachers, Sats. at 4.30. 
YTNIVERSITY OF LONDOY. 


UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE. 


A short study course on the economic and 
future of the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, 2- 7 Male 


2 July (3 p.m.) Inaugural Lecture: The Rt. Hon 
Viscount CRANBORNE, Dominion Sercetary. 3 July: 
CANADA. 4 July AUSTRALIA. 5 July: NEW 
ZEALAND. 6 July: SOUTH AFRICA. 7 July 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Admission free by invitation. All enquiries: A. CLow 
Forp, M.B.E., B.A., United Nations University Cent, 
co London School <a Hygiene & Tropical Medicine, 








F 
| wasting Moth ne’er spoil’d my best attire,”’ but if Ae : ’ , - =a e l Ww. 
ee kee aie Ge euuse ie ty Guns “ MALSER” te qeetete- on 2 430, WILLINGS, 362, Grays Inn Keppel Street, "ed 
approved insecitcide, obtainable Boots and other high-* a Seer Se : 
class stores QENIOR ASSISTANT in charge of Typewriting a, ‘ 
\KES.—Charming old Manor. Magnificent view. N Department required September, Yorkshire Secre- EXHIBITIONS 
lL, Modern. convenience. ELTERMERE, Elterwater, | ‘tial Training School, 18, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. }RAROQUE OF FLANDERS AND HOLLAND 
Ambleside Tel.: Grasmere 84 Secretarial training and experience essential preferably » (Van Dyck, F. Hals, Rembrandt, H. Seghers a0), 
AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS.—Clean, | Y-L.C.E. Diploma). Salary from £200, according to Arcade Gallery, 28, Old Bond Street, 10—5, Admission I/- 
| i enduring. 30/- dozen, 18,6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. | Qualifications. Full particulars and application form YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and water 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator. from the PRINCIPAL ( colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Martin HarDMAN & SONS, 15, Prospect Place, Preston. ~~ URREY COUNTY COUNCIL Tottenham Court Road, W 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is, 3d. carton ‘ —_—_— sary |: + XHIBI TION OF PAINTINGS, most of them of 
iF covy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartane (C.), EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 4 R.A. life, by A/C. David Smith, R.A.F. Cooxine’s 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. —_—_ GALLERY, 92, New Bond Street, W.1. June 27th to July 
\ OVDERN BOOKS WANITED.—) CLaRk HALL Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 14th. Daily 10.30 to 5 p.m Sundays 2 to 5. All proceeds 
i | Lro Wine Office Court, E.C.4 EDUCATION OFFICER, mainly for SECONDARY to SSAFA 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Addr«ss. Letters EDUCATION 3 ( =. PAINTINGS of the Early English schools, 
| redirected, 3s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. Candidates should be Graduates of a British University, on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Koad, et 
we —Will Old Westminsters who have oot received and have had teaching and administrative experience yETER JONES GALLERY, 18th june to 14th Jul. 
( cir copy of the School War Me al Appeal, Salary £900 per annum, by annual increments of ££») A selection of Paintings and Drawings by Sigmund 
please communicate with the HON. SECRETAP v.S.W.M., £1,100 per annum Pollitzer First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Dail 
co The Bursary, Litth Dean's Yard, Wests ter, S.W.1. Application forms and particulars of appointme: 9—5.30, Saturdays until 1 p.m. 
| > ‘ | | In his book “The Heart o1 ndon,”’ Mr, obtainable on receipt of a stamped addressed envelop ‘IR HU GH WALPOLE’S PRINT COLLECTION 
4 « H. V. Morton writes of t work of the from CHrer EpucATION Orricer, County Hall, Kingstor ‘ from Durer and Rembrandt to Lautrec and Picasa 
Royal Cancer Hospital as follows:—‘“Tragedy and tiumph upon-Thames, to whom completed applications should b LercesteR GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
follow each other through these white halls, and over all sent by 9th July, 1945 fj HE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131- 134, New 
is that fine spirit of enthusiasm as of an arr banded to Candidates on war service may apply direct if they as Street, W.1. Recent Paintings by Anne Carlisle 
fight for a cause.” Please send a gift to TREASUsER, ROYAL unable to send in an application form by this date, ar Twenty Paintings by Spencer Gore. Daily 10-5 
CANCER HOSPITAL, Fulham Road, Lon ion, S.W.3. should give details of their qua, ‘cations and experics Sats. 10—1. ; 
«TAMPS —Selections of British Colonials sent on by letter. | ‘OUR HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern buildin 
‘ approval Lists 1d.—T. Leste, Russells Water, DUDLEY ct “~UKLAND, i methods applied to houses to suit individual needs.- 
Henley, Oxon Clerk of the Counc | Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
I con ss mail ter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 18% Printe ireat “Sritain by Sr. Crements Press, Lro., 
j » Kineswas, W.4 1 published by Tue S TA Lro., at their offices, No. 99 ¢ St., Londen, W.C.1. Friday, June 22, 1945. 
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